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ALL NATURAL RUBBER DE-SKIDDED 
TREAD keeps you safer on wet 
roads or dry. Touch your brakes— 
and it breaks into individual, tilt- 
ed stopping blocks...cuts through 
slippery road film—stops you 4 to 
223 feet quicker. 


UNITED STATES 
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RENEWABLE TREAD DESIGN gives you 
up to 50% more anti-skid mileage. 
The extra-deep Royal Master tread 
can be renewed when worn 
smooth. You get its original safety 
pattern restored and you're off to 
thousands of extra miles, 
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MATCHLESS BEAUTY. The trim, 
flowing lines of the Royal Master blend 
smartly with today’s car designs. There's 
no matching the Master for the dis- 
tinction and beauty it brings to your car. 


RUBBER COMPANY 
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he most is here again 


The U.S. ROYAL MASTER brings you once 


more its famous all natural rubber De-skidded tread 


and its record-breaking anti-skid mileage 


You who have known the Royal Master 
have never forgotten its war-time service. 

Time and again, you’ve told how you 
kept going while others went through tire 
after tire. Many of you rode all through 
the war years without giving a thought to 
finding new tires. 

And now, after more than five years, 
new Royal Masters are here at last—with 
everything you've missed so much! 

There’s the famous extra-deep Royal 


Master tread—the renewable safety fea- 


tures—the thousands of extra tire miles. 





There’s the safety you found only on 
the Master. Its all natural rubber De- 
skidded tread will once more cut through 
water, mud or oil . . . check side-skids on 
the wettest roads ... stop you 4 to 223 
feet quicker than ordinary tires. 

And today, you can put the danger of 
blowouts even farther from your mind. 
The new Royal Master has still stronger, 
blowout-resisting cords. 

The Royal Master has returned just as 
you hoped it would—in every way as fine 


a tire as you can own. 


NEW BLOWOUT PROTECTION — Royal SIDE-SKID CONTROL makes every AS | E R 
Master owners have always been curve safer, every stop straight- ; -_ oe 


far safer from blowouts. Now. er. De-skidded tread steadies 
the new Master brings you still your car the moment it starts 
stronger, tougher cords... to slip. Sharp-edged ribs bite 
greater blowout protection than through road film...grip dry 
ever before. surface...hold back skids. 


SERVING 78. 8:0. D6. 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, 


SCIENCE 


Aren’t you glad you'll ride again on the 


U.5.ROYAL 
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Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Freedom is Worth Fighting For 








DOUBLE ACTION | 


EIN IN AGH 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH! 


Drive in for the 





genuine at this sign of 
quality service from 


coast to coast. Always 


sound your “Z”’! 





i Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n, Permit No. 2 
PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 


Tough-film 








One hundred and_ seventy-one 
years ago this week a group of courage- 
ous men met in Philadelphia and signed 
a document that outlined a way of life 
to which man had never before dared 
to aspire. 

It was a document that was to 
chart a new course in the affairs of 
mankind. 

A document that gave man a new 
concept of himself, his relationship 
and responsibility to his fellowmen. 

A document that dared to say 
that everyone was born free and equal, 
and justly entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


The men who signed that docu- 
ment were men of strong moral fibre, 
men who believed in their principles 
and were willing to risk their lives to 
uphold them. 

For those who attached their sig- 
natures to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence well realized that their action 
laid them open to the charge of treason 
and the possibility of swinging from 
the gallows. 

Seven years of hardship, suffer- 
ing and bloodshed followed. Seven 
yéars in which men laid down their 
lives that those who followed after 
them might live their lives in their 
own way, free from oppression, free 
from the dictates of others. 


It proved to be the noblest ex- 
periment in the history of man. From 
it there emerged a sovereign nation; 
a stripling nation, to be sure, but 
a stripling that grew and prospered 
far beyond the concept of its founders 
until finally it became the richest, 
strongest, freest nation on the globe. 
Its amazing growth and _ prosperity 
proved the soundness of its economic 
foundation—free_ enterprise. 


How incredible, then, after such 
witness so much 
tampering by so many with the way of 
life that has made America great. How 
incredible that anyone would listen 
to the blandishments of communism 
and other isms foreign to our think- 
ing. 

It is incredible that any sane per- 
son could see anything desirable in 
communism when one realizes the 
hopeless failure it has proved for the 
Russians after a trial lasting almost a 
third of a century. 

Yet there are some unthinking 
persons who profess to see advantages 


a success, that we 





GRAHAM PATTERSON. “Let us re- 
dedicate.” 


in communism, with its dictatorial 
flouting of individual liberty, its ter- 
roristic methods, its callous exploita- 
tion of the masses for the benefit of a 
select circle of politicians—advantages 
over the American way of life that 
has proved itself so convincingly supe- 
rior for almost one and three-quarters 
of a century, 

We have seen in recent years in 
our own country a gradual and persis- 
tent usurpation of the rights of the 
individual by Government. We have 
witnessed, too, a further encroachment 
on those rights by labor bosses who 
have taken undue advantage of the 
special privileges conferred upon them 
by the American people. 

In the last 15 years we have seen 
a successively greater number of en- 
croachments by Government on the 
rights of the individual. Government 
has told the farmer what he shall grow 
and how much, the manufacturer what 
he shall make, the individual where he 
shall work. 


Isnt it time that we returned to 
the concept of individual liberty upon 
which our nation was founded, and 
which the patriots of 1776 intended as 
our heritage? 

Aren’t we faithless to their mem- 
ory if we do not tenaciously fight any- 
one—without or within our borders— 
who seeks to take from us the liberty 
those patriots bought for us with their 
blood? 

Let us re-dedicate ourselves this 
Independence Day to the principles of 
freedom that made America great. 


PATHFINDER 


Between 
Ourselves 





Miracles: I have seen many cures 
accomplished through Avak’s prayers in 
Palm Springs (PATHFINDER, June 4). 

Since ‘“‘cures by mental suggestion are 
well known to medical science,” will the 
editor be good enough to explain how 
Avak can convey “mental suggestions” as 
he cannot speak a word of English and all 
his prayers are done silently? 

Soothsaying will not make the spastic 
paralytic to walk, the blind to see, the 
asthmatic to be cured, the failing heart to 
take a new lease on life, the diabetic to 
eat a pound of candy, the ulcerous stom- 
ach to heal. 

No, Mr. Editor, soothsaying will not 
accomplish these miracles but Avak’s si- 
lent prayers did. I saw them. So did the 
editors of Los Angeles’ dailies—the so- 
phisticated show-me kind of, men. Seeing 
is believing. Miracles do happen in “the 
year 1947, A.D.” 

: Vahan Theotig, Banning, Cal. 


Utah: I have just finished reading 
“Utah—The Mormon Conquest” (June 
4). It is the first time I have ever found 
an article in any magazine or paper that 
stated the facts simply and truthfully. It 
failed to print the name of the author. 
Would you please supply me with it? 

L. H. Winter, Alhambra, Cal. 

[The author: Associate Editor Hugh 
Russell Fraser.—Ed.] 


e «© « There has been so much ad- 
verse publicity in years past concerning 
the Mormons that it is really heartening 
to read a truly unbiased report. 

Rep. William A. Dawson (Utah), 

Washington, D.C. 


¢ « « Congratulations on the splen- 
did coverage given the state of Utah in 
the June 4 issue. 

The National Federation of Beekeep- 
ers’ Associations will hold its annual con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, Jan. 11-18. Our 
1947 president is Woodrow Miller, one of 
the Utah Miller boys, famous as migra- 
tory beekeepers, and as thrifty Mormons. 

It is only fitting that our convention 
be held in the Bee-Hive state on its cen- 
tennial, in our president’s home city. 
Utah’s number one crop, alfalfa, is made 
profitable with the aid of honeybee polli- 
nation. 

Elmer Carroll, National Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Associations, Lansing, Mich. 


Wrong State: In “FDR's ‘Private’ 
Papers” (June 4) we are surprised to find 
Sen. Owen Brewster hailing from New 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 








AIR TRAVEL IS A HIGHLY ORGANIZED AND 
STABLE BUSINESS . . . To handle increased traffic, no other form of public 
transportation has had to expand its facilities so rapidly. Last year more 
passengers were carried more miles than ever before, with the finest safety 
record in airline history—one that compares favorably with any other form 
of public transportation. The use of dependable Champion Spark Plugs by 
most airlines is a vote of confidence you should consider when buying spark 
plugs for your car. Specify Champion for better performance — it's America’s 
favorite spark plug. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Horry Wismer's fost sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 








Sani-F lush takes care of one chore faster, 
surer, easier. You just sprinkle it. And 
real, odorless freshness is achieved be- 
cause Sani-Flush cleans and disinfects 
the toilet bowl thoroughly. It works 
chemically. Germ-laden stains and film 
are removed. There’s no work... no 
messy scrubbing. 

Won’t harm septic tank action. Good 
in hard or soft water. Sold everywhere. 
Two handy sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


USE IT 
REGULARLY 












a " Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
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@ Guaranteed by ~\ Kills the fleas 
Good Housekeeping Quickly! 
atm Keeps others off 
for Days. 






BUTTERFAT HIGHER IN VITAMIN A 


Contrary to general belief, there can be as much as 60% 
more true Vitamin A per unit of fat in Holstein 
than in that from b giving yellower 














F RE E | does not indicate greater 
iLustratep | Tichness— It merely 
HOLSTEIN | 820WS that the carotene in 


the cow's feed has not 
JUDGING MAN- 

VAL. WRITE been fully utilized or 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATI 


OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Box 1064 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure “Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737 -G District National Bidg. Washington 5, D.C, 


fSeney Makers ttt Green Cata- 

los = over 2500 Bargains, Auto- 

bins, Stores, Ranches, Coast 

to Coast. Mailed FREE. TELL us what you want. 

here? Price? Terms? Save time & money thru our 
47-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 


20 West Sth St. 453 S$. Sor' 
honsas City 6,Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





255 4th Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, Either Kind 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS 25¢ & 50¢ 
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Hampshire. Perhaps your proof-readers 
figure that Maine seceded from the Union 
following the 1936 election. 

D. B. Bosworth, Portland, Me. 


Courageous Father: My answer to 
the letter “Family or Followers?” (June 
18) is as follows: 

Any political leader in the Balkans 
who is not ready to sacrifice himself and 
everything that is most dear to him can 
not be either a true leader of the people 
or an effective fighter to save his coun- 
try from the frightful excesses of dicta- 
torship. 

The latter exterminate the leaders 
deliberately in order to deprive the nopu- 
lar movements of leadership, to disorgan- 
ize and eventually destroy them. For in- 
stance, after the Fascist seizure of power, 
the Bulgarian Agrarian organization lost 
more than 20,000 men and practically all 
its leaders. The Communist dictators were 
well acquainted with this practice. ... 
Now, having seized the power, they are 
following the same course with the aim of 
doing away with what is left of the demo- 
cratic leaderships. 

Our children are cared for by close 
relatives. An attempt on our part to re- 
main in Bulgaria would have made mat- 
ters incomparably worse for them—they 
would have had no parents at all. 

I believe that eventually I shall re- 
cover my children because I believe firmly 
in the final triumph of the democratic 
forces of my country over the totalitarian 
brutal conspiracy. 

Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, Washington, D.C. 


American Music: We are pleased 
indeed with the way you covered Mr. 
Paine’s notice (“Musical Diplomacy,” 
May 21). As usual PATHFINDER did a good 
job. 

Regarding the use and non-use of our 
native works, there has been shocking neg- 
lect of American music in our New York 
concert halls . .. a pernicious habit... 
sheepishly followed throughout the hinter- 
land. 

But time and a little effort will alter 
all this. John Singer Sargent did it for 
the painters, George Pierce Baker did it 
for the dramatists, and the Fifth Avenue 
Association did it for the fashion experts. 
Geoffrey O’Hara, president, Composers- 

Authors Guild, Steinway Hall, 
New York, N.Y. 


Lynching Legislation: That sad 
spectacle down in South Carolina shows 
plainly that Federal law enforcement 
would be a good thing. . . 

H. O. Enger, Lake Preston, S.D. 


e « e Are we a civilized nation or 


| are we reverting to the barbarous age? 


M. C. Elliott, Tampa, Fla. 


e ¢ ¢ The Sunny South invites Dark 


| Days when it allows a miscarriage of 


justice. 
Jonathan Morris, Charleston; S.C. 


Black Box: Your May 7 aviation 
story on the new automatic pilot for air- 


liners is fine in purpose but misleading in 
detail. 

Your first paragraph describes both 
pilot and co-pilot leaving the cockpit 
while the auto-pilot takes over. That is 
misleading to the public because we know 
such action would be illegal. The “black 
box” pilot is wonderful, but not that won- 
derful. 

John Thompson, vice president, 
Air Transport Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

[PATHFINDER regrets that Mr. Thompson 
mistook for a general statement what was 
actually based only on a special demonstra- 
tion flight for PATHFINDER.—Ed.] 


Country Doctor: The time is here 
when rural districts are without physi- 
cians. Medical schools could do much to 
correct this situation. Every medical 
student need not aspire to be a specialist 
and command prices that at times are 
prohibitive. 

Our community will be without a 
physician before many years unless some 
young man moves in. We have a fine com- 
munity and there are many advantages. 
Our physician has two farms, royalties 
from oil properties in addition to a wide 
practice. 

Elizabeth Waters, North Salem, Ind, 


Ozark Philosophy? May I in- 
quire if the Rev. Peter Marshall, Senate 
Chaplain, hails from the Ozarks? 

His prayer, “We pray, O God, that 
Thou wilt slow us down,” sounds like 
good, sound Ozark philosophy. 

Down here in the hills we manage to 
get along without too much hurry and 
Tuss, . 

Mary Scott Hair, Hurley, Mo. 

[He came here from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.—Ed.] 


Unprepared: A vast percentage of 
all students who graduate from high 
schools today are unprepared to enter 
business. 

The majority of the graduates lack 
drill in penmanship, spelling and Eng- 
lish composition. These subjects should be 
compulsory in high school and college un- 
til students are competent to handle any 
work requiring their use. 

L. M. Bollinger, Mason, Mich. 

e e e Students unable to write a 
scholarly paper on final exams quite often 
fail the course because they are unable 
to express in writing what they have 
learned during the semester. 

Milton J. Snow, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mike Propaganda? I disagree with 
you as to what a guest’s qualifications are 
for appearance on the radio program “In- 
formation Please” (May 21). This pro- 
gram, it seems to me, is 50% informa- 
tional and 50% sociological propaganda. 
Walter F. Mattson, Washington, D.C. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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The Cover. There's no daily 
flag-raising inside Maryland's his- 
toric Fort McHenry. But once a 
week Supt. James W. Rader (right) 
helps slide a bright new Stars and 
Stripes up a pole that bears this 
legend: 

The National Ensign which in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to write 
The Star Spangled Banner was dur- 
ing the bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Henry September 13, 1814, flying 
from a pole occupying this position. 

For details see The Flag Wasn’t 
There, Americana, page 36. 

* * ¥ 


Next Issue. By train, bus, 
boat, plane and car, millions of 
Americans this year will see Amer- 
ica. Never have so many families 
from the West planned visits to the 
East. Never have so many South- 
erners mapped friendly invasions of 
the North. See July 16 PATHFINDER 
for Vacation, Straight Ahead—four 
picture pages, 

- t 


Quiz. How much do some State 
Department officials think U.S. 
must spend to stop commu- 
nism? 

(See Congress & the Doctrine, 
p. 15.) 

Why do East Coast cities oppose 
the proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way? 

(See Fresh Water, p. 16.) , 

How many planes a month is the 
U.S. aviation industry turning 
out? 

(See Dwindling, p. 17.) 

What fantastic weapons had Nazi 
scientists cooked up? 
(See Hitler, p. 35.) 

Is there a home for over-aged trol- 
ley cars? 

(See End of the Line, p. 36.) 

Should classes in religion be taught 
in U.S. public schools? 

(See Religion, p. 39.) 

Is the conventional airplane wing 
outmoded ? 

(See New Wing, p. 33.) 

How is the Mexican League making 
out this year? 

(See Report, p. 34.) 
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THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE is undergoing a complete overhaul. Secretary of State 
Marshall has assigned a staff to put teeth into America's multi- 
billion dollar foreign relief program, which will be aimed to seize 
not only the economic leadership, but also political leadership, of 
Europe from Russia. 


Se -DO— 


policy, which Congress must okay before it can become effective. 


THE FORCE OF $5-$6 BILLION FOREIGN SPENDING will hit Americans on two sore 
spots: (1) cost of living and (2) wages. The inflationary effect of 
gigantic cash outlays may keep food and rent prices sky-high for five 
more years and, as a result, continue pressure for wage boosts during 
the same time. 


THE EXPLOSIVE WORLD SITUATION has forced Army and Navy to speed plans for in- 
dustrial mobilization. Programs are being rushed for stockpiling 
critical materials, setting up emergency standby plants and decen- 
tralizing big industry. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORP. will be extended for another year, but its 
lending powers will be sharply curtailed to permit loans only to bona 
fide industrial borrowers. The Tobey bill, switching Government lend- 
ing powers to the Federal Reserve Board, will not pass this Congress, 
but will be revived in the next. 

THE NATION'S COAL PRODUCERS are warning consumers to fill their coal bins 
early. Even if a major coal strike is averted, large export commit-— 
ments are expected to cause acute domestic shortages. 

THE PRESIDENT'S SPECIAL COMMITTEE investigating cause of air disasters will not 
recommend grounding of converted Army DC-4 transports, since no common 
structural fault has been found to exist. 





. 
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insurance policies. Today seven times as many policies are being sold 
as were sold a month ago. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT will ask Congress to soften wartime restrictions on 
Americans' travel abroad, pointing out that the spending of an esti- 
mated $1 billion by vacationists would bolster European credits for 
foreign trade. 


HOUSING EXPEDITER CREEDON says new housing costs won't come down for at least 
another year. Despite the release of raw building materials, new 
construction is lagging behind last year's. 

A COMPLETE BUSINESS CENSUS is expected to be authorized by Congress before it 

° adjourns. The census will start in January 1948, will cover all 
American industry and may take two years to complete. 


————— ee - 


their jobs, blaming the high cost of living. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that in May nearly 1 million additional women were 
added to the nation's labor roll, almost twice as many as in April. 

THE SENATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE will launch a sweeping investigation 
of the freight car shortage. Though big steel producers are furnish-—- 
ing boxcar manufacturers with enough steel to build 10,000 cars a 
month, output has reached only 6,000 a month. 

A LABOR DEPARTMENT SURVEY to be released shortly will show that wages in the 
steel industry have risen 131% in the last 10 years. 

THE U.S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS will undertake a long-range program to relieve 
the growing nationwide traffic congestion and cut down on traffic 
accidents. Under a three-year plan, $375 million in Federal funds 
will go to cities to help solve their own.problems; an additional $675 
million will be spent repairing main, highways. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 








Acme, International 


FROM ALL SIDES. President Truman and Secretary Marshall face fights at home and overseas. 


Showdown 


Truman veto of GOP-promised tax 
cut heightens rift with Congress, 
threatens split on aid to Europe 


Today as the European volcano rum- 
bles and smokes, this nation enters per- 
haps one of its most critical periods. Sel- 
dom was there greater need for national 
political unity. Seldom did unity seem so 
far away. 

President Truman’s veto of the bill 
reducing personal income taxes $4 billion 
caused small surprise. Indeed three times 
since last Jan. 3, when this Congress con- 
vened—bound by the Republican pledge 
to make just such a reduction—the Presi- 
dent had warned of his intent to veto. 

Once in his opening message to Con- 
gress; again last April at a Jefferson day 
dinner and most recently at a Jackson day 
political fete, he had clearly stated his 
party’s policy. 

Inflation? His veto message hewed 
to the line of that policy. In substance it 
said that to reduce taxes now would in- 
vite cheaper dollars. The President de- 
nied GOP leaders’ claim that continuing 
high taxes would stifle business expansion 
and productivity. He recited employment, 
production, national income, savings and 
price statistics to sustain his action. He 
admitted that lower tax rates were desir- 
able, but insisted this is no time to reduce 
those rates. 

Basically, the Truman action had two 
grave implications: (1) The national eco- 
nomic security would be imperilled by a 
tax cut. (2) This Government’s responsi- 
bilities to a war-shattered world demand 
such huge cash outlays that revenue cuts 
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now would undermine U.S. efforts to buy 
a lasting peace. 

Next day the House came within two 
votes of the two-thirds necessary to pass 
the tax cut bill over the veto, “This ends 
all efforts for tax relief this year,” said 
Rep. Knutson, head of the tax-planning 
Ways and Means Committee. Speaker 
Martin added: ““We may have to wait until 
we get a Republican President before we 
can get tax reduction.” 

Political split. Whether U.S. can 
better meet its foreign commitments, with 
its national economy as Truman would 
have it—or as Congress would have it—is 
a question only time can answer. But 
when the tax bill veto smashed hopes for 
cooperation between the White House and 
Capitol Hill, many wondered if the split 
between the two would widen over the 
Truman Doctrine. 

The Republicans, convinced that 
America can produce more for itself—and 
the rest of the world—unhampered by 
burdensome taxes, would rely heavily on 
former President Hoover’s stern warning 
that America’s economy would collapse 
under unbridled spending and lending. 

Like their former party chieftain, 
they did not subscribe to letting the rest 
of the world starve. But they were sure 
to follow his advice, to look more closely 
at the U.S. economic future before em- 
bracing a Democratic Party plan to re- 
habilitate the world. The total balance 
sheet of U.S. industry-was bound to in- 
clude a liability: “provision for income 
taxes.” 

Fully aware of what might be the 
final outcome of his veto, the President 
pushed forward the expansion of his Doc- 
trine. Apparently thinking he had dis- 


posed of another vital national issue— 
prices—by using the veto to “curb infla- 
tion,” he forgot his bitter feud with Ohio's 
Sen. Robert Taft and turned to world 
affairs. 

Europe Waits. Closely the Presi- 
dent watched the French-British economic 
conference in Paris (see World). There 
national leaders and economists were 
struggling to answer the question put to 
them two weeks before by Secretary of 
State Marshall in Cambridge, Mass.: How 
much and what kind of help does Europe 
need? 

For Truman knows that the pledges 
he made to the world from the Canadian 
Parliament in Ottawa are empty mouth- 
ings unless they are supported by facts. 
And only Europe can supply those facts. 

No longer will Americans be satisfied 
with vague estimates of foreign needs like 
“$5 or $6 billion a year for three or five 
or seven years.” Two days before Hoover 
had cautioned against “inevitable world 
chaos” resulting from uncontrolled spend- 
ing, Arthur Vandenberg, Truman’s 
staunchest bi-partisan Senate supporter 
had called a halt. The Michigan Senator 
bluntly turned thumbs down on further 
relief, pending a study by a bi-partisan 
economic council of American ability to 
pay and Europe’s need for aid. 

The President had other grave rea- 
sons for worry. Even as he told Canadians 
that “we intend to expend our energies 
and invest our substance in promoting 
world recovery . ...,” events elsewhere in 
the world cast a shadow of gloom over the 
hoped-for success of America’s fight to 
preserve democracy. As he spoke, the war 
of ideas flared into action between the 
U.S. and Russia. Along the Danube, in 
Southeastern Europe, in Bulgaria and in 
Hungary the Truman Doctrine clashed 
violently with the Stalin doctrine. 

In France and Italy American loans 
were fast running out. Piecemeal at- 
tempts to stem the joint forces of poverty 
and communism were not too successful. 
They might even be a complete failure. 

Harmony? Ever since the Truman 
Doctrine was first put into effect in loans 
to Greece and Turkey, its success has de- 
pended upon harmonious two-party sup- 
port in Congress. 

The men who can make or break that 
harmony are the same ones who wrote the 
tax bill, which Truman returned unsigned. 
These men believe that they were express- 
ing the will of the people who elected 
them. Understandably they will think that 
their first responsibility is to those voters 
and to this nation. 

If the President acted wisely in veto- 
ing the tax bill; if inflation is stopped; if 
American industry’s expansion is not im- 
peded; and if Government revenues con- 
tinue high, then Truman can reasonably 
count on Congress’ cooperation, 

If on the other hand, continuation of 
the Truman Doctrine endangers the U.S. 
economy, then Congress will properly stop 
foreign spending. 

And there will be many in Congress 
who will think back to Monday, June 16 
and say to President Truman: “I told you 


” 


so. 








What Labor Peace? 


Tough sailors toting placards along 
New York City’s 1,800-dock waterfront 
weren't picketing. They had merely “hit 
the bricks” on a no contract-no work “pa- 
trol.” 

Thus, by embroidering a John L. 
Lewis slogan with a word of their own, 
200,000 CIO maritime workers tried to 
make their strike look like a lockout. In 
mid-1945 they had tried a similar tactic, 
tying up shipping on a “publicity cam- 
paign for a basic 55¢ hourly wage.” 

There seemed to be no sure-fire way 
to stop this sort of thing. For no law— 
even one more stringent than the Taft- 
Hartley bill—can force men to work. Un- 
til labor and industrial leaders understand 
they must settle their disputes at confer- 
ence tables, strikes will persist. 

Balding Joe Curran, boss of the left- 
wing National Maritime Union, had said 
he didn’t want a strike. But the hard, in- 
disputable fact was that Curran had led 
his sailors on “shore leave” for a 20% 
wage boost, six-week vacations, union hir- 
ing and a 40-hour week. 

Labor Department officials seemed 
sure that Curran’s demands would dwin- 
dle once operators settle with 12,000 West 
Coast cooks and stewards. “Regarded as 
the key to the dispute, these card-holders 
had insisted on a wage review before ex- 
tending their existing contract. 

“Dove” Lewis. Meanwhile, like 
Achilles, John L. Lewis sits in his tent 
and polishes his armor, waiting for the 
time to come. 

Outwardly he is the prince of peace. 
No longer does he skulk through back 
alleys or slash at photographers with his 
walking stick. For once, it appears, Old 
John is in a good humor. 

First, he thinks he has Harry Truman 
over a barrel on the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill. He knows that any strike talk would 
probably force Truman to sign it, because 
the bill is designed to stop disasters like 
coal and shipping strikes. On the other 
hand, if Truman signs the bill “volun- 





tarily,” Lewis can stop coal mining any- 
way. 

The Southern operators refused to 
shorten the 54-hour week, or agree to a 
health and welfare fund. They offered 
about 1ro¢ an hour increase, rejecting 
portal-to-portal pay. The Northern oper- 
ators said they'd accept portal pay, but 
offered only a 15¢-an-hour increase. Lewis 
wants 35¢. 

Suspension of negotiations could eas- 
ily end hope of settlement by the July 1 
deadline. Lewis may come around. He likes 
to pull surprises. But the big question is, 
how much of a surprise will the operators 
stand? 


Stopping the Reds 


Even FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover ad- 
mits that it’s hard to catch an American 
Communist practicing his trade. 

Nevertheless Hoover insists that the 
menace of Communists—pledged to the 
overthrow of the U.S. Goyernment—is 
growing “at a rapid rate.” 

Ex-Sen. LaFollette of Wisconsin has 
charged that Communists have wormed 
their way into many Congressional Com- 
mittees; that they completely or partially 
control many labor unions. 

J. Parnell Thomas, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, has indication of Red infiltration into 
the atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge. 

These are just a few of the storm 
warnings raised by prominent political 
forecasters, worried about the existing and 
potential subversive threats to Americans. 

Most reliable estimates put the num- 


ber of Communists in the U.S. today at 


about 100.000, loyally assisted by some 
200,000 fellow-travelers. 

Various Government bureaus have 
compiled masses of proof that a Com- 
munist is first loyal to Moscow. Next he 
is a trouble-maker, On national and inter- 
national issues he can flop from one side 
to the other in perfect time with Russia. 

Dilemma. But the U.S. has not yet 
decided just what it is to do about the 





DOCILE. Lewis no longer flays arms, plays quiet waiting game. 
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DEATH THREAT. Thomas received one during 


anti-Red drive. (SEE: Stopping the Reds) 
Communists. Some suggest that the party 
be outlawed, But such action might drive 
them farther underground—but not out 
of action. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee wants to expose Communists 
in the Federal Government, spotlight 
Moscow control of certain labor unions, 
point out groups attempting to spread 
our atomic bomb know-how, expose wide- 
spread Communist influence. 

Results. Under this program various 
things have begun to happen. 

Probably the most outstanding so far 
is the conviction of Carl Aldo Marzani for 
concealing his Communist activities from 
Government investigators while he was 
employed by the State Department. 

The Marzani case will probably have 
more repercussions than any that have 
come up so far. Under the loyalty test 
program, for which Truman has asked an 
appropriation of $25 million, 
Communists and fellow-travelers working 
for the Government may follow Marzani’s 
footsteps. 

“We can’t go ahead with this pro- 
gram,” said Thomas, “until Congress gives 
us the money. We are against the Civil 
Service, who put the Communists in, mak- 
ing the investigation, It’s the FBI's job.” 

After that, Thomas said, “things 
should begin to pop.” 


scores ol 


End of Rationing 


From Portland to Portland philate- 
lists pasted into their albums stamps which 
only a few weeks ago were highly prized 
sugar coupons. 

For the first time in 62 months house- 
wives were rid of rationing headaches. But 
Agriculture Department experts gloomily 
forecast price rises of 2¢ to 3¢ a pound in 
the wake of decontrol. 

Sugar traders pooh-poohed this. They 
said there is enough sugar in U.S. ware- 
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TRAGIC WASTE. 


houses to give everybody 20 pounds or 
more immediately. When this is unloaded 
on the market, prices will fall, not rise. A 
record-smashing Cuban crop—1.5 million 
tons larger than last year—plus Java’s 
stepped-up output should keep them low 
for a long time. 

Good Example. Sugar, which is 
mainly imported, is expected to follow 
roughly the same pattern as rubber. Dur- 
ing the war and until Mar, 31 the Govern- 
ment bought up all U.S. raw rubber im- 
ports, resold them to manufacturers. 
When it quit, rubber was selling for 253¢ 
a pound. Today, with a free market, the 
price has swung down to within a fraction 
of a cent of the 1939 average, 17.7¢ a 
pound, 

U.S. motorists quickly reaped the 
benefits. Last month, Goodyear slashed 
retail prices 4% to 25%. The U.S, Rub- 
ber Co. sent the price of its most popular 
tire down from $16.10 to $14.40. 

On other price fronts, Kraft Foods 
Co. trimmed 17% from the cost of dress- 
ing oils. United Air Lines promised a 25% 
reduction in freight charges by Aug. 1. 

Other Foods. Meanwhile, public at- 
tention focused on sharp overnight price 
increases on beef, lamb and pork. Alter- 
nately picked as scapegoats for the in- 
crease were recent western floods and the 
Memorial Day holiday. 

Marketing experts blamed heavy ex- 
ports but the Agriculture Department ex- 
plained away the increases as purely sea- 
sonal—meat always goes up in summer, 
drops again in the fall. Its food experts 
were more interested in some pleasanter 
news: Cheese prices are due to drop. So 
are prices of fish, cereals, fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

Significantly, the end of sugar ration- 
ing can be counted on as virtual insurance 
that prices of canned fruits will fall. For 
with plenty of sugar on their shelves, 
housewives may can at home to duck high 


costs, 
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In Alabama, Government agents dump and burn 


Hot Potatoes 


The battle of the potatoes had boiled 
down into a verbal spud-slinging contest 
between an Anderson and an Andresen. 

Congressional resentment had smoul- 
dered since last year when the Agriculture 
Department paid farmers $80 million in 
price-support checks for 87 million bushels 
of potatoes, then destroyed 22 million, 

It flared last month when Rep, Au- 
gust H. Andresen (R.-Minn.) charged Ag- 
riculture Secretary Clinton Anderson with 
making a mess of the potato price support 
program. It grew hotter when Anderson 
angrily replied: The fault lies not with me 
but with Congress, which wrote the law. 

By last week, Andresen was ahead on 
points. His special subcommittee relent- 
lessly cross-examined Anderson’s top offi- 
cials, tripped them on two facts that didn’t 
make sense: 

1) Early this year the Department 
dumped 13.1 million bushels of good Maine 
spuds it had bought from farmers at $1.50 
to $2.20 a hundredweight. 

2) The Agriculture Department didn’t 
have enough surplus left to fill this spring’s 
export orders. 

In January, Spain contracted for 60,- 
ooo tons of surplus Maine potatoes. But 
when 18 Spanish ships called at Searsport, 
Me., to take them aboard, they had to 
sail home with only 20,000 tons. Similar- 
ly, Anderson short-changed the War De- 
partment by 33.500 tons on a seed-potato 
order for German relief. 

Across the nation, Andresen stormed, 
there had been wanton waste. In Virginia, 
the Government paid farmers $2.25 a hun- 
dredweight to destroy potatoes, creating 
such a shortage that Canadian spuds now 
sell wholesale in Richmond for $4.50, 

“Blame the Weather.” In Ala- 
bama, where Government agents burned 
mountains of locally grown potatoes, 
housewives had to pay 62¢ for a 10o-pound 
bag—shipped in from California. 
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“surplus” potatoes while.in Greece children starve. (SEE: Hot Potatoes) 


“We were victims of circumstance,” 
Agriculture Department experts cried. 
They had tried, they said, to head off sur- 
pluses last year by setting acreage plant- 
ing at the lowest figure since 1887. But 
this failed dismally when excellent weather 
and crop-saving DDT teamed up to bring 
a bumper yield. They had resorted to 
dumping Only because adequate storage 
facilities were not available, 

Moreover, they argued that much of 
the surplus had gone to schools, charitable 
institutions and hospitals, Some went for 
animal feed and starch, Said Sylvester R. 
Smith, chief of Agriculture’s Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch: “I abhor the destruc- 
tion of food . .. [I am] willing to sell 
potatoes at $5 a carload .. . for industrial 
purposes ... in lieu of dumping.” 

Only real solution offered as argu- 
ments flowed across the green-carpeted 
House Agriculture Committee room: Find 
new outlets for potatoes, 

Convert them into flour, urged Rep. 
Paul Shafer (R.-Mich.). But in all the 
U.S., only five plants can do the job. And 
what would happen when wheat surpluses 
again haunt the nation? 

“Let the people who cannot afford to 
pay from 5¢ to 10¢ a pound have them 
free,” Andresen suggests. But Agriculture 
Department balks: It would undermine 
the whole price support program, 

Repeat Performance? Some of 
this year’s surplus can go overseas for re- 
lief, just as 1o million bushels of last 
year’s crop was exported. But relief au- 
thorities shy away from potatoes because 
they rot easily in transit, or freeze in un- 
heated European bins. World War II's 
notorious dehydration process is impracti- 
cal—it adds 1.5¢ to the price of every 
pound. 

For every suggestion there was a logi- 
cal answer. But none would sound con 
vincing to starving Europeans. Nor did 
they ring a sound note with the American 
housewife. To her, Government surplus 
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dumping means a higher price on the lowly 
spud than she pays for oranges. 


Smokey’s Pal Viacheslav 


M. E. (Smokey) Schroeder lives in 
Oelwein, Iowa (pop. 7,801). He’s as 
friendly a fellow as you’d want to meet. 
A fireman on the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad, Smokey doesn’t get much chance 
to gab in the cab of a locomotive. So when 
he’s off duty he likes to chin. 

At the end of a run last week he 
picked up a phone and told the operator: 
“Gimme Molotov in Moscow.” Four and 
a half hours later Smokey was talking to 
the Soviet Foreign Minister. 

“Are you,” asked Molotov, “in poli- 
Do you want to talk about inter- 
national affairs”? 

“No,” said Smokey. “I’m, just an or- 
dinary fellow who wants to be sociable.” 

Chit-Chat. Later Smokey reported 
the conversation: ‘“‘We talked for a while 
about railroading and the weather. Then 
he wanted to know where Iowa was and 
what sort of a state it is. I got in a good 
plug for tall corn.” 

After that, Smokey said, “two or 
three” secretaries “butted in” and asked 
about Hollywood. The three minutes up, 
Smokey paid $22.50 plus tax. “The best 
$22.50 I ever spent,” he said. 


tics? 


Squatters 


If his two-year-old baby hadn’t cried, 
ex-paratrooper Harry Harrison might have 
won his private war on the housing short- 
age front. 
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VOTE 'FRAUD.' FBI Chief Hoover, Clark (with bow tie) report to Senate (SEE: Clark on the Spot) 


But the baby bawled, startling Charles 
Beekman, night watchman guarding New 
York City’s Grand Central Palace during 
the International Textile Exhibition. Beek- 
man raced across the third floor, turned 
his flashlight on an army tent—part of the 
exhibit. Out crawled a sheepish Harrison, 
his pretty red-haired wife and the baby. 

“We just decided to move in,” said 
the vet, who had tired of life with his in- 
laws and couldn’t find an apartment. 
Hard-hearted, the New York Central Rail- 
road, which owns the building, refused to 
discuss squatters rights and ousted them. 

From a nearby sidewalk, Harrison 
wailed: “As far as getting a place to live, 
you could ‘be the war’s biggest hero and 
that wouldn’t help.” 


Clark on the Spot 


For more than a century, U.S. citi- 
zens have wondered. who “owns” the At- 
torney General. Is he responsible solely 
to the President, or is he, as newspapers 
often describe him, “the nation’s chief 
law enforcement official’’? 

Last week Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark found himself pondering the same 
question. He was in a hot spot. Michi- 
gan’s Sen. Homer Ferguson (R.) charged 
him with “whitewashing” a Kansas City 
election fraud in which Enos Axtell, Tru- 
man’s hand-picked candidate for Congress, 
won a primary victory over Roger C. 
Slaughter, incumbent Congressman from 
Truman’s own fifth Missouri district. 

In the investigation that followed, 
Clark admitted he had limited the FBI in- 
vestigation to four members of the Kansas 


City Board of Elections and two news- 
paper reporters. 

It was this limitation that brought all 
the questions, hints of Republican de- 
mands for Clark’s impeachment and other 
hints that Clark himself may resign. 

Background. The whole “dirty 
mess,’ as Ferguson describes it, stems 
from a hot day last summer when Jim 
Pendergast, present of his Uncle 
Tom’s old Kansas City machine, dropped 
in at the White House. It was not a casual 
visit. Nephew Jim had been summoned. 

Slaughter, the President told Pender- 
gast, must ‘be defeated. As a member of 
the House Rules Committee, Slaughter 
had repeatedly blocked Truman-backed 
legislation, The President wanted Pender- 
gast to support Axtell. The fact that 
Pendergast had already announced he 
would support Slaughter didn’t matter. A 
switch was “in order.” 

Pendergast obediently turned his guns 
against Slaughter, and Axtell, who hadn't 
been conceded a ghost of a chance 30 
days before, won the primary hands down. 

The victory was so one-sided that 
The Kansas City Star started an investi- 
gation. The Star’s findings brought out 
sO many irregularities that the Jackson 
County Democratic Committee was forced 
to ask Clark to investigate. But later, 
after Axtell had been defeated in the gen- 
eral election by Republican Albert L. 
Reeves, Clark announced that evidence 
submitted by The Star and the FBI was 
not sufficient to warrant a full-scale Fed- 
eral probe. 

Explosion. Two days later, a Jack- 
son county grand jury, on the same evi- 
dence, indicted 71 persons, stating that 
Slaughter had been deprived of the nomi- 
nation by “wholesale vote buying and 
bribery.” 

On the night after the indictment, 
ballots which made up the bulk of the 
evidence were dynamited from the vault 
in the office of the Election Commission- 
ers. The blast, although muffled by a wet 
pillow, produced a chain reaction increas- 
ing the heat on Clark’s alleged dereliction 
and doing Harry S. Truman and the Dem- 
ocratic party no good. 

Repercussions. Truman’s early con- 
nection with the old Pendergast machine 
is well known. “Tom Pendergast never 
asked me to do a dishonest deed,” Truman 
used to say. “He knew I wouldn’t do it.” 
But Truman never concealed his gratitude 
for the man who started him up the lad- 
der to the Presidency. 

Who’s behind the ballot thefts in 
Kansas City is anybody’s guess. The old 
Pendergast machine is divided now. and 
Nephew Jim supports the reform element. 
But the series of events following the 
Truman-Pendergast huddle last summer 
gives the opposition plenty of thunder for 
the 1948 elections. They may also cost 
Tom Clark his job. 


boss 


Hague Abdicates 


A new pair of feet wil] grace the 
mayor’s big mahogany desk in Jersey 
City’s cold, antiquated City Hall. 

Mayor Frank “I am the law” Hague. 
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‘Ider 
bosses, is yielding half of his eighth four- 


statesman among city machine 
year term to his 46-year-old 
Judge Frank Hague Eggers. 

Just as he called the turn on every- 
thing else during his 30 years as mayor, 
he was able to name his successor. To 
do it he used a simple device: a not-to- 
be-tossed-off hint to the City Commission 
which elects his successor. 

Heartbreak. As the news of the 

resignation swept through Jersey 
City’s tenement-lined streets, tears filled 
the eyes of many a housewife. His faith- 
fuls almost worshiped the dictator, whose 
uniform was a double-breasted dark suit, 
starched collar, knitted tie and _ pearl 
stickpin. For Jersey City he had built a 
$20 million maternity hospital. He had 
stamped on gangsters and organized vice. 
He had trampled on CIO organizers and 
Communists. 

Joy. To others Hague was an un- 
principled boss, a swindler who had 
changed little since he rose to power in 
the rough-and-tumble arena known as Jer- 
sey City’s “Horseshoe” district. They 
said he had made a $2 million fortune on 
his $8,000 mayor’s salary, that he pulled 
election ballots from New Jersey tomb- 
stones. They complained that salaries for 
Hague henchmen swelled taxes to the 
state’s highest. Taxes are more than three 
times as high as in comparable cities like 
Toledo, Ohio, or Birmingham, Ala. They 
said he had made Jersey City “the num- 
bers racket Wall Street of the nation.” 

Once, when 12 Princeton university 
students came to Jersey City at GOP be- 
hest to act as poll-challengers, 11 wound 
up in the hospital. Said Hague: “I guess 


nephew, 


boss’ 


the’ boys couldn’t resist having a little 
fun.” 
Of his successor, Hague says: “His 


hobby is recreation.” 
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DYNASTY. Boss Hague's job stayed in the fam- 
ily. (SEE: Hague Abdicates) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Are Lower Tariffs Always Good? 


More heat than light was produced 
recently when Congress, the press and 
radio debated about wool. The tariff 
angle of the Robertson wool bill was 
the match that set off the sputtering. 

Again next year Congress will de- 
cide whether to extend the right of the 
President to reduce tariff duties by 
reciprocal agreement, His present au- 
thority expires July 1, 1948. The wool 
debate offered a foretaste of the argu- 
ments that will be heard before that 
date. 


Se 


Belief appears to prevail that the 
U.S. is still a high-tariff country. Lit- 
tle attention has been paid to the: fact 
that, on the contrary, the U.S. places 
fewer and lower restrictions on imports 
than do most other nations. U.S, “bar- 
riers’ are lower than those of Britain, 
France, and of more than half of the 
world’s trading nations. 

Roughly two-thirds of our imports 
are duty-free. The largest items nor- 
mally bought from overseas are rub- 
ber, coffee, sugar, tin and silk, Of these 
only sugar pays any tariff. 
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How strongly should the U.S. in- 
sist that other countries lower their 
barriers? Many nations depend upon 
receipts from import duties for a large 
share of their national revenue. Sweden 
and China get nearly half of their reve- 
nue from duties. Is it our business to 
try. to trade their revenue away from 
them? 

Many countries need to protect 
new industries from competition by the 
U.S. and older industrial nations, Are 
we helping them help themselves if we 
try to bargain them out of such com- 
mendable efforts? 


* x * 


Any economy that depends on 
selling a raw material in the world mar- 
ket can depend on attaining one result: 
The people who do the work. of pro- 
duction will remain in poverty. That 
has been true for the sugar hands of 
Cuba, for the rubber plantation work- 
ers in Malaya, for the tin miners of 
Bolivia—and for the cotton farmers of 
the American South. 

Even now an agricultural minority 
in the Philippines protests against free 
trade with the U.S, in sugar“and copra. 
They say that this means plantations 
up to the cabin doors. 

Australia is one of many countries 
that desire American manufactures and 
therefore want to sell goods here. Aus- 
tralia needs dollars and offers wool. 
We have wool. Wool in an Arctic war 
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SHEEP. For U.S., as strategic as rubber. 


F.S.A. 


may well be a material as strategic as 
rubber was in 1942. 

Economic strength—the strength 
that flows from a constantly growing, 
expanding nation—produces more than 
preparedness, The country has such 
strength when thousands of kinds of 
enterprise are healthy, active, and con- 
tributing their parts to the whole of 
employment and prosperity. 

A policy that impairs an industry 
here, another there, can weaken the 
whole national economy. 


a * ~ 


Rather than to throw wool anda 
few other protected products to the 
international dogs, the U.S. might first 
do a better job of hunting out a greater 
variety of imports, 

Obviously prudence calls for large 
stockpiles of whatever strategic min- 
erals may not be here in ample sup- 
plies. Around the world there must be 
many kinds of handicrafts for which 
Americans would gladly pay dollars. 

Much might be done to encourage 
foreign travel. That, along with pur- 
chase of other foreign services, affords 
means to scatter U.S. dollars abroad 
and get something for them in return 

To import what Americans need 
and do not have, and to spend dollars 
abroad for services Americans want, is 
to raise the American standard of liv- 
ing. No case has been made, however 
that proves the necessity of driving 
some American producers out of busi- 
ness in order that others may export. 

After all, what the people in most 
of the world need worst is not merely 
more trade, It is to produce for them- 
selves more things they need. 
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Maybe He’s Just Plain Hungry 
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Where’s Wheeler? 


Jan. 22—Senate sets up War Inves* 
tigating Committee, headed by Sen. Owen 
Brewster of Maine. 

Mar. 29—Senate War Investigating 
Committee hires ex.-Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana as special counsel. 

Apr. 23—President Truman vetoes 
Senate resolution hiring his political crony, 
Wheeler. 

May 23—At Truman’s request, Sen- 
ate repasses resolution hiring Wheeler. 

June 4—Wheeler resigns as special 
counsel for Senate War Investigating 
Committee. 

June 5—President Truman signs 
resolution hiring Wheeler as special coun- 
sel, Senate War Investigating Committee. 


Congress & the Doctrine 


The failure of U.S.-backed Hungar- 
ians to resist Communist inroads raised 
doubts that the Truman Doctrine was the 
best and only way to win the ideological 
war. 

The ease with which a Russian-sup- 
ported coup overthrew Premier Nagy’s 
elected government focused attention on 
$17 million in credits which the U.S. had 
washed down the Hungarian drain. It also 
provoked foes of the Truman Doctrine to 
ask: Would $17 million, $170 million or 
$17 billion be enough in itself to stop the 
rampaging Russians? 

Contrary to widespread opinion, op- 
position to the Truman program is strong. 
As shown by the votes of Congressmen on 
foreign relief bills, it runs along an almost 
solid line from Ohio to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It has pushed bridgeheads to the 
Pacific Coast, Middle Atlantic States and 
even to the Democratic South. Only in 
New England is it almost universally 
supported, 

Anybody’s Guess. Plaguing the 
people and the Congressmen who speak for 
them are the questions: Will it work, how 
much will it cost, and when will it end? 
State Secretary Marshall—who doesn’t 
and can’t know—answers only in vague 
generalities. “Substantial additional help” 
will be needed, he told a Harvard alumni 
group last fortnight. Even “informed 
State Department officials” can only guess 
the program will absorb upwards of $6 
billion annually for three years or longer. 

Because no living human can make an 
accurate budget estimate in terms of so 
many pairs of shoes, so many bowls of ce- 
real, so many guns or planes, many legis- 
lators have balked. Some, like Sen. Taft, 
have suspected a Truman overseas ver- 
sion of Roosevelt’s home-grown pump- 
priming. A few are simply giving vent to 
pre-war isolationism. But the majority 
just don’t feel that endless outpouring of 
cash is “any way to run a business”—or 
a sure way to stop communism. 

Best index of this sentiment was bal- 
loting on the $350 million foreign relief 
bill, trimmed to $200 million by the 
House, but later restored in full after 
Senate pressure. Middle West and Moun- 
tain Representatives, who voted 109-28 
for the cut, drew strong support from 
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WHIPS. Eaton finds Doctrine sells hard... 


other areas: 52 Middle Atlantic votes, 37 
Southern, and 17 from the West Coast. 

Opposition Will Grow. Even after 
conferees put the controversial $150 mil- 
lion back into the bill, 68 House Repub- 
licans and 18 Democrats stubbornly held 
out for the lower figure. Earlier, 108 Rep- 
resentatives had shouted “nay” on the 
Greek-Turkish aid bill. 

It was logical that the House—tradi- 
tional Treasury watchdog—should show 
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. . but Vandenberg peddles it easily to Sena- 
tors. (SEE: Congress & the Doctrine) 


the greater concern. The Senate, which 
usually thinks in terms of broad national 
policy, still lends bipartisan backing to 
Doctrine legislation, 

Budget-conscious Representatives may 
now intensify their opposition to most of 
Secretary Marshall’s legislative program. 
So far, Congress has passed only four of 
the 27 bills he asked for Feb. 5. 

Significantly, it gave fastest clearance 
to a measure exempting from gift taxes 
Rockefeller’s $8.5 million U.N. site on 
Manhattan Island. 


The People’s Voice 


In its first official sampling of public 
opinion since last. November, Congress 
could take heart in the fact that most 
people approve its aims. 

An independent study, conducted by 
Dun & Bradstreet at the direction of the 
Joint Senate-House Committee on the 
Economic Report, showed that the ma- 
jority of industry, agriculture, labor lead- 
ers, economists and newspaper editors: 

1) Favor a continuing decline in Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

2) Are confident business prosperity 
will continue, 

The survey was made in connection 
with the Congressional Reorganization 
Act which set up a committee to recom- 
mend legislation based on the President's 
annual economic report. If it chooses, 
however, the committee can ignore the 
President, make its own survey, then rec- 
ommend its own findings. 

Twelve basic questions were asked in 
the committee’s first survey. Half con- 
cerned business prospects for the future, 
the others had to do with future Govern- 
ment activities. 

Of the 908 individuals polled, 583 
replied. Labor leaders were the least co- 
operative. 

The findings: 

Rent Control. The majority felt 
that by maintaining—but raising—ceil- 
ings, more housing would be built. Most 
labor leaders and farmers wanted to keep 
them as they are. 

Housing Aid. A majority would re- 
duce such aid immediately, primarily be- 
cause Government should not interfere in 
private business. Labor leaders and econ- 
omists would increase it. 

Farm Price Supports. With the 
exception of farmers, most were ready to 
do away with these immediately. 

Income Taxes. All except farmers 
and a sprinkling of economists and news- 
paper editors wanted income taxes cut. 
Those opposing would leave them where 
they are, 

Corporation Income Taxes. Two 
to one said do away with them, severely 
criticised the double taxation inherent in 
corporation income taxes, 

Federal Budget. Almost all wanted 
reduction in Government spending. A 
few farmers, labor leaders and economists 
would keep spending at a high ‘level. 

Federal Debt. With few exceptions, 
all respondents wanted to reduce the pub- 
lic debt. 

Public Works. All except labor 
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leaders wanted spending for public works 
stopped immediately. Plan now, but spend 
only in bad times, they said. 

Credit Cortrols. Relaxing these re- 
strictions, said the majority, would in- 
crease consumer buying. Small groups of 
farmers and labor leaders said keeping 
them would discourage price rises. 

Industry-wide Price Agreements. 
Legislation by Congress permitting such 
agreements was widely opposed, mainly 
because it would hamper individual price 
adjustment. 

Social Security. Substantial minor- 
ities of labor leaders and economists 
wanted wider coverage, but the majority 
favored keeping present benefits as they 
are today. 


Fresh Water Seaports? 


A perennial problem child, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project, is yelling again 
for attention from Congress. 

Newest proposal for opening the St. 
Lawrence river to Great Lakes-Atlantic 
shipping comes from Sen. Vandenberg and 
15 Senatorial co-sponsors. Probable out- 
come: More committee hearings, more 
testimony to add to the 13-year total of 
5,000 closely-typed pages. Even Vanden- 
berg doubts any material results will be 
achieved this year. 

The highly involved bill would ap- 
prove the project “in principle,” subject 
to further negotiations with Canada. If 
passed, and later backed up by U.S.- 
Canadian agreement and money, it would 
start the building of new locks, new or 
improved canals, dredging along the water 
route from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
Montreal, Canada. Biggest project would 
be a dam, locks and power plants near 


Massena, N.Y., which may cost up to 
$300 million. 
World’s Waterway. Completed, 


the seaway would enable two-thirds of 
the world’s ocean steamers to sail 2,350 
miles from Duluth, Minn., to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

Total cost would run from $500 mil- 





lion to $1.5 billion. (Canada would foot 
about one-third of the total bill.) Pessi- 
mistic engineers recall that the Suez Canal 
ran to $50 million more than estimates, 
the Panama Canal to $215 million extra. 

In only one major way does the Van- 
denberg measure differ from 50-year-old 
plans for the project. It would impose 
shipping tolls up to $1.25 a ton to pay 
costs. 

But even most avid supporters claim 


the tolls would bring only about $12.5 
million a year—just enough to cover 
maintenance and interest charges. Since 


the bill says tolls must be low enough to 
encourage “increased utilization of the 
navigation facilities,” this will not appease 
the project’s arch-enemy—the railroads. 
Traditionally they have ganged up on it, 
fearful they will lose East-West freight 
to cargo ships. 

East Coast and Gulf seaport cities 
vigorously oppose the plan. It might re- 
duce New York City port activity by 
perhaps 10% and cost up to 6,000 jobs. 

Pennsylvania’s coal operators fear 
competition from the Massena dam’s 
cheap electric power—equal to 5 million 
tons of coal a year. And they hold out 
the “bogey” of British and Russian coal 
invading their Canadian export market on 
tramp steamers. 

Icebound. U.S. shipping companies 
last month added another sobering voice. 
Many said s5-month ice clogs and over- 
size American ships make inland shipping 
unprofitable. 

“Bunk,” say supporters of the plan. 
They point to a Maritime Commission 
survey showing that most U.S. vessels 


could get through loaded to 75% or more 
of hold capacity. 
What’s more, they say exporters 


would save 5¢ on every bushel of wheat 
sent abroad from Great Lakes ports. 

If the plan goes through, places kke 
Marquette, Mich., Manitowoc, Wis., 
Lorain, Ohio, and Oswego, N.Y., might 
develop into big port cities. And Mas- 
sena’s public power would offer 50,000 
new industrial jobs. 


Coast Guard 


DULUTH TO EUROPE. But lake ice is a five-month obstacle. (SEE: Fresh Water Seaports?) 
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Into the battle of words State Sec- 
retary Marshall last fortnight threw his 
full prestige: The project has great prac- 
tical value in that it would convert, the 
Great Lakes region into a mammoth war- 
time ship repair area. 

Even more practically, engineer Her- 
bert Hoover advised: Better hurry up. 
It will take at least five years to finish the 
project. 


Stamford’s Labor Peace 


One of the bitterest strikes in 1946 
was at the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (Yale 
locks), at Stamford, Conn. Bargaining 
officials took more than five months ‘to 
reach any sort of agreement. Then it was 
little more than an armed truce. 

Realizing that the situation was still 
shaky, Gabriel J. Morrell, executive secre- 
tary of the Stamford-Greenwich Manu- 
facturers Council, came up with an idea. 
He’d get management and labor together 
every so often over a big dinner, with 
management paying the bill. There they 
could talk out their differences. 

That was eight months ago. Twice 
monthly since, labor and management in 
Stamford have been mulling over their 
problems at the dinner table. Often these 
sessions last four or five hours. 

Usually present are 24 management- 
labor union heads, a Roman Catholic 
priest who sits at the head of the table. 
a rabbi, a minister, a superintendent of 
schools and a Negro social worker. The 
“outsiders” are representatives of the 
public interest. 

Still Crawling. Both sides insist 
that the dinners have paid off in friend- 
lier feeling. “But we aren’t under any 
illusions about this thing,” said W. R. 
Hoyt, Yale & Towne’s general manager. 
“Both of us have a long way to go yet. 
You've got to creep before you can walk.” 

As an added feature of the dinners, 
the Stamford Industrial Relations Coun- 
cil puts on industry labor debates (closed 
shop, labor’s right to strike and amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act). 

“Tt’s like any other show,” said 
Manager Hoyt. “When the issues are hot. 
they come to listen. When they’re dull 
they stay at home.” 


Marriage Salesmen 


“Step this way, folks. We handle 
all details—the license, the minister and 
a bang-up wedding dinner for $1.85 and 
up.” 

The Maryland legislature figured it 
had put an end to such spiels, particularly 
in the “quickie” marrying hamlet of Elk- 
ton. But so far it hasn’t worked out. In 
fact, it looks 4s if the little town of 5,000, 
which last year recorded 13.500 marriages, 
will do as well or better this year. 

For years Elkton’s reputation as the 
Eastern seaboard’s most famous Gretna 
Green has drawn the fire of church groups 
newspapers ‘and local officials. But it was 
last fortnight that the state legislature. 
under pressure, decided to stab at the 
heart of the business—the solicitor. It 
passed a law which makes it illegal to so- 
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A WING AND A PRAYER. U.S. air power hangs in balance as economy forces clash with defense demands. (SEE: Dwindling Air Might) 





wedding business in Cecil county. 
High Pressure. The solicitor, it 
seems, meets all incoming trains, buses 
and cars. He advertises with business 
cards and electric signs. He puts the 
couples through the mill, so to speak, 
getting his rakeoff (amount varies depend- 
ing upon the customers) from their first 
taxi ride to the magistrate’s office until 
they board the train to leave Elkton. 

It was this the legislature was trying 
to stop. But in beating laws the solicitors 
showed themselves to be equally enter- 
prising. They got up a petition against 
it, which automatically postponed its en- 
forcement 30 days. And if the Attorney 
General approves the petition, they will 
be safe until Cecil county can vote on the 
new law in 1948. 
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New Day in New Orleans 


Already “America’s most interesting 
city,” by its own admission, New Orleans 
now wants to become the nation’s most 
courteous city. 

As a result, the South’s largest me- 
tropolis is campaigning to improve man- 
ners. School children are being told just 
how they should act toward grownups as 
well as toward fellow pupils. Store mana- 
gers are giving prizes to clerks who keep 
their elbows off the counter. Streetcar 
conductors are encouraged to smile more 
often, to take an interest in customers’ 
travel problems. 

The campaign started in the police 
department following a flood of com- 
plaints from insulted motorists. Now in- 
stead of “Where's the fire?” it’s “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I’m afraid you were 
inadvertently exceeding the lawful limit. 
The police department would appreciate 
it if you would refrain from such infrac- 
tions in the future.” 

Lt. W. J. Dowie, director of the po- 
lice training division, says it’s working. 
Both complaints and “infractions” are 
fewer. 
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Dwindling Air Might 


Two short years ago 79 U.S. airplane 
factories and 1.5 million skilled workers 
were turning out planes at the unbeliev- 
able rate of 300 a day. Today 23 factories 
with less than 100,000 workers are pro- 
ducing about 100 planes a month. 

The figures tell a grim story of the 
rapid collapse of an industry as vital 
to national defense as the product it pro- 
duces, and the ruthless ripping apart of 
the greatest air force in history. 

Only Congress can reverse the trend. 
How House and Senate committees decide 
on Army and Navy appropriations for the 
coming year will determine America’s 
future as an air power. 

From the committee hearings, which 
have been running almost continuously 
since last March, these facts have trickled 
out: 

ee At the outset President Truman 
slashed in half Army-Navy requests for 
3,000 planes of all types, recommended 
goo for the Army and 700 for the Navy. 

e @ Even after adding an additional 
$40 million to the Army appropriation, the 
committee cut Army’s request to 561 
planes. Navy’s request was cut to 560. 

If these figures hold, say air experts, 
it can be only a matter of time until Army 
and Navy air fleets become obsolete. To 
keep an air force up to date, they say, 
25% of it should be replaced each year. 

Basic AAF plans call for a minimum 
force of 70 active combat groups—some 
4,000 planes—backed up by a first-line 
reserve of 11,000 planes and a second-line 
reserve of the same number. The Navy’s 
program asks 6,200 first-line planes and 
3,000 reserves. 

Only a Trickle. If both Army and 
Navy got their wishes, the 25% replace- 
ment ratio would call for 8,000 new mili- 
tary planes a year, eight times the number 
they will probably receive. 

The Army today has about 26,000 
planes of all types; the Navy, 15,635. But 


Pathfinder Chart 


of these 80% are obsolete, or are trans- 
ports or trainers. 

Where are the Pilots? Both serv- 
ices lack men to fly and service even 
the planes they do have. The Army, which 
estimates its manpower needs at 400,000, 
has 312,000, most of them 12-month en- 
listees. The Navy is short 50,000 of the 
125,000 men it needs, 

“Probably right now,” says Army, 
“our air force today stacks up with that 
of other nations. Possibly we’re ahead. 
But the way things are going we can’t hold 
this lead. We are reasonably sure that the 
Russians are still producing at wartime 
levels, concentrating on long-range bomb- 
ers. Britain also is building at peak pro- 
duction and is ahead of us in the develop- 
ment of jet-propelled engines.” 

Though no other nation has yet de- 
veloped a plane to match the six-engined 
B-36 bomber, capable of flying 10,000 
miles with a five-ton bomb load, the AIA 
says U.S. building has progressed little 
beyond the test stage. Actually the Army 
has two B-36s. 

Production Capacity. The U.S. 
aviation industry has been cut back 95% 
since VJ-Day. Of the 23 aircraft com- 
panies left today, only 12 are building 
planes. Others have converted to new 
products. Some are idle. And still others 
are going out of businéss. Eight of the 
big 12 lost money last year despite Gov- 
ernment development contracts. Four 
were saved from heavy losses only by 
non-recurring tax refunds, 

It has long been known that plane 
manufacturers can’t profitably finance 
the development of bigger and. better 
military planes. In fact, they are not even 
able to pay the cost of research for new 
commercial planes. 

For example, Republic Aviation in- 
vested $5 million to develop a 400-mile 
an hour transport. But work stopped be- 
cause neither Republic nor the airlines 
could pay the cost of putting the plane 
into production. Republic, which built 
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15,000 Thunderbolt fighters during the 
war, now has a contract for 400 jet fight- 
ers. Yet last year the company lost $4.2 
million. Lockheed, with a substantial con- 
for Army P-8o0 jet fighters, lost 
$10 million. Other big losers include 
Consolidated Vultee and Bell. Glenn L. 
Martin, Beech and Boeing barely broke 
even. : 

No New Orders. The aircraft in- 
dustry can’t count on commercial airlines 
to keep them going. The few existing con- 
tracts are small, expire at the end of 
this year. No new contracts have been 
placed. For despite record business, the 
airlines are losing heavily. 

The airplane makers, of course, don’t 
expect peacetime production to match 
wartime records, 

“All we ask,” said one industry offi- 
cial, “is a long-range program. If the 
Army and Navy are to get only 1,000 
planes a year we'd like to know it five 
years in advance. Then we’d have some- 
thing to get together on. Some of us could 
liquidate, others could merge, still others 
could start making new products. As it 
stands today, the industry has nothing 
to go on but confusion.” 


tract 


Ready to Merge 


Ever since Paul Revere made his fa- 
mous ride, the U.S. has fought its wars 
by traditional patterns. But before the 
summer is over, the old military setup of 
divided command is destined to take its 
place in history alongside Longfellow’s 
colonial horseman. 

After months of 
things appear certain: 
; 1) Congress will pass some form of 
an Army-Navy unification measure this 
session. 

2) Nothing will be done about uni- 
versal military training. 

When the Senate Republican policy 
committee added the unification bill to the 
list of must legislation, Senate approval 
was virtually assured. It is also expected 
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HONORARY DOCTORS. Unification will bring Forrestal, Patterson new titles. (SEE: Merger) 


to get by the House, possibly in the clos- 
ing session. President Truman, who asked 
for unification, is sure to sign it. 

The bill as it now stands is little 
changed from the compromise worked out 
by Army and Navy chiefs. 

Navy’s Fear. Basically the unifica- 
tion will alter little the functional activi- 
ties of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. Nevertheless the Navy is expected 
to fight it right down to Truman’s desk. 
While the Navy knows that it has little 
to lose by unification, it fears that ulti- 
mately the compromise will open the way 
to merger. 

The measure as now drawn sets up a 
national security organization headed by 
a Secretary of National Security with 
Cabinet rank. Included in this organiza- 
tion are departments of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, each headed by a civilian 
secretary without Cabinet status. 

Security units of the setup include: 

ee A national security council, in- 
cluding the service secretaries, headed by 
the President. 

ee A war council composed of the 
service secretaries and the Chiefs of Staff. 

e e A munitions board to coordinate 
procurement, production and distribution. 

@eA_ research and development 
board to advise on research. 

ee Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare 
strategy and policy for unified command 
and joint training. 

ee A resources board to coordinate 
supply of materials and a central intelli- 
gence agency. 

The fact that universal service will 
be passed up this session doesn’t mean it 
is dead. Legislators loudly praised the 
Presidential advisory committee’s report 
calling UMT “essential.” 

The thing holding it up is that Con- 
gressmen aren’t sure how voters will take 
it. However, most of them go along with 
the view of the commission—that in- 
creased destructiveness of modern weap- 
ons makes it necessary that more men in 
all walks of life be trained—for war. 





Washington 


Talk 


Load Test 


Into the lap of Congress, Washing- 
ton’s city fathers dumped a major prob- 
lem. What can be done about the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s drunken drivers? 

D.C. Commissioners suggested a law 
to make blood tests for alcohol compul- 
sory on motorists the police suspect. But 
baritone-voiced Sen. William Umstead 
(D.-N.C.) would have none of this, pro- 
posed a simpler formula: 

Not drunk is he who from the floor, 
Can rise again and drink once more. - 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies, 
And who can neither drink nor rise. 

After all, said Umstead, scientific 
tests would work an injustice on the “man 
who drinks a quart of bourbon every day” 
and still does ‘ta normal day’s business.” 

Not quite sure how best to tell a 
drunk, the Senate District Committee 
said “no” to the Commissioners’ bill. And 
Umstead’s poetic formula got little more 
than a snicker. 

Left open for D.C. police to figure 
out was the ageless question: How tight 
is tight? 





Diagnostician 


If you chuckled over the woes of 
Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s court, then picture an 
Argentine surgeon on Washington’s Em- 
bassy Row. 

Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich put away his 
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UNDIPLOMATIC. But Ivanissevich's 
worked. (SEE: Diagnostician) 
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scalpel and scissors last September to 
become Argentina’s Ambassador to U.S. 
Out to “create a lasting and permanent 
friendship” between the two countries, he 
began with two strikes against him. His 
name sounded Russian and he admittedly 
knew nothing about diplomacy. 

He got off on the wrong foot almost 
immediately by embarrassing his first host 
—President Truman. “At this time,” he 
told Truman upon presenting his cre- 
dentials, “it appears necessary that you 
should know, through the lips of a man 
who possesses the singular merit of never 
having lied, the truth about the Argentine 
Republic.” 

Unconventional. He topped that a 
few weeks later by writing an overly frank 
article for a U.S. magazine—definitely 
a diplomatic “do not.” 

Even now he has the unconventional 
habit of popping up at a reception, replete 
with four-in-hand tie, pearl stick pin, 
breast pocket handkerchief, black coat and 
striped trousers—when other diplomats 
are wearing ordinary business suits. 

But his unpredictable ways, his frank- 
ness, and unvarnished speech pay off. 
Americans like him. Only last fortnight 
he scored a major diplomatic triumph: 
At a White House conference President 
Truman and Secretary of State Marshall 
gave him what he came for—a promise of 
better U.S.-Argentine relations. 

“IT venture to say,’ comments Dr. 
Ivanissevich, “that I am able to diagnose 
a nation as well as I can diagnose a pa- 
tient.” 





Eagle for Cow 


President Truman’s private plane, 
the Sacred Cow has been milked dry. 

Out to the comparatively quiet pas- 
tures of regular Army Air Corps ffights 
will go the DC-4 transport which travelled 
431,000 miles to 55 nations, carrying 
thousands of VIPs (Airforce for very 
important persons) in addition to Presi- 
dents. In its place Truman will get this 
month a plush, four-motored $700,000 
DC-6. But he can’t fly in it until the 
AAF has put it through 400 flying hours. 

In shifting to the new plane—to be 
called the IJndependence—Truman will 
travel 100 mph faster than in the 200-mph 
Sacred Cow. He will also put an end to 
flaming resentment from the people of 
India, to whom cows are sacred. To dis- 
courage headline writers who may be 
tempted to label the new plane Cow II, 
there’s a big gold eagle painted on its nose. 

Elbow Room. In his new plane, Tru- 
man can berth 11 other passengers for 
overseas trips, seat 24 for daytime flights. 
The President can sit comfortably in an 
upholstered swivel chair in his executive 
stateroom, work at a bleached mahogany 
desk. There’s a pedestal conference table, 
a small dressing room and a sofa bed. 
The interior 1s trimmed in chocolate 
brown, dark blue and light grey. For his 
convenience there is a radio typewriter, 
which codes and decodes. over a 3,000- 
mile range, and a complete galley. 

But most important, for his safety: 
The Army’s newest. best radar equipment. 
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International 
Mountain-climber 


Mt. McKinley, Alaska: For the 
first time in history a woman, Mrs. 
Bradford Washburn, stood on the sum- 
mit of the highest peak in North Amer- 
ica. With her husband she stops to rest 
before starting down the 20,300-foot 
mountain, 

Lynchburg, Va.: Cured of his 
athletes foot by x-ray treatments, Law- 
rence Tweedy sued his doctor for $20,- 
ooo when he said one of his toes dis- 
appeared. 

Des Moines, Ia.: After refusing 
her a permit to carry a pistol, police 
assigned dancer Gloria Smith a cop- 
escort to walk her home from the sub- 
way; said it was safer. “With older 
cops, it is,’ Gloria agreed. 

Cleveland: After accusing her 
husband of trying to throw her off a 
bridge, Mrs. Louis Moser insisted on 
going to jail with her spouse. Said 
faithful Mrs. Moser: “This is true love, 
judge—you can’t separate us.” 

New York: Unable to lose weight 
by regular methods, 280-lb. Eugene 
Belner sweats for a living in a textile 
factory as a “human perspirator.” 
Dressed in the latest, he stands in a 
125-degree chamber to see what his 
2,500,000 glands do to the fabrics. He’s 
lost 15 lbs. in two weeks, 

Texarkana, Ark.: Police cap- 
tured a prowler after the jittery thief 
aroused the neighborhood by shooting 
his own image in a mirror. 

Watertown, N.Y.: To surprise 
his wife after seven years in the Navy, 
Lee Loomis flew east without telling 
her, found she had left three days be- 
fore for California to surprise him. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Explaining 
that it was “just a whim,” bride-to-be 
Jean Smith simultaneously applied for 
her marriage license and a permit to 
carry a rifle. 

Louisville, Ky.: Policeman John 


Lott booked a stray goat, “John Doe,” 
on a vagrancy charge after a complain- 
ant told him the goat tried to “crawl 
in bed and sleep with me.” 

Lansing, Mich.: Circus hands 
first found out they had lost their star 
elephant when a housewife called circus 
headquarters: “If you don’t want your 
elephant’s head smashed, come and get 
him out of my tulip bed.” 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: When his 
grateful parishioners gave departing 
Rev. Lawrence Layman a Jersey cow, 
he cancelled his Pullman reservations 
for Oklahoma City “to travel by box- 
car and live on crackers and fresh 
milk.” 

Tucson, Ariz.: About to marry 
his stepmother, William R. Jeffries Jr. 
commented: “I’ll be happy if she’s half 
as good to me as she was to my father.” 

Baltimore: Ignoring his mother’s 
warnings and anxious to show what a 
“fine bouncer I am,” Allen Crosby, 2, 
dropped unhurt from a second-story 
window to a concrete alley 15 ft. below. 

Angels Camp, Cal.: Winner by 
14 ft., 4 in., in the annual Calaveras 
County frog-jumping contest, TWA 
leaped from victory into the frying 
pan, traditional award for the champ. 

Washington: Dog-lover Rep. 
Frank Boykin (D.-Ala.), has bailed out 
more than 200 dogs from the District’s 
dog pound and placed them in homes, 
claims his average outlay of $17 per 
dog’s life was worth every penny. 

Morden, England: After de- 
fending her two puppies, charged in 
mock court with eating slippers “and 
other heinous crimes,” Janice Westcott 
carries the accused to freedom. 
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By POPE HALEY 
By radio from the USS Rochester, at sea 


hrilly the bo’s’n’s pipe scream—#it’s 

tomorrow morning and the sun’s a- 
scorching your eyes out—rips the lid off a 
new day. 

Sailors by the hundreds pound out of 
below-deck compartments, rush topside to 
do, and do quickly, the day’s rotten jobs. 
Scrub and wash down weather decks. 
Make brass shine bright enough for the 
Old Man to see his stripes in. Secure gun 
covers. 

With the smoking lamp lighted, salty 
old hands—wiser than those hustling boots 
—dawdle below to snatch quick cigaret 
drags. They have been to sea before in 
LSTs,-in converted destroyer escorts, in 
tankers—one had even sailed on the Big E. 
But this two-weeks training cruise is really 
good duty. The USS Rochester is a “happy 
ship.” The skipper, Capt. Alexander F. 
Junker (he takes a lot of kidding about 
his last name), is a good Joe, 

While these salts shoot the breeze in 
the pipe-cluttered compartment set aside 
for the engineering force, Motor Machin- 
ist Mate 1/c Ernie Miller of Barberton, 
Ohio—one of the 666 enlisted Reservists 
aboard the new, 13,600-ton cruiser—is 
sounding off: 

“This Navy gets you. When I finished 
my hitch aboard that seaplane tender, the 
San Pablo, right after Okinawa, I would 
have bet a hundred to one that nothing 
would ever get me back in this button- 
splattered rig again. 
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ALL AHEAD FLANK. 


As bridge team exe- 
cutes emergency order, MM 1/c Ernie 
Miller makes sure the engines can take it. 





“But the way things are going now, 
you can’t tell how soon we'll be back in 
the Navy full time. Even if that doesn’t 
happen I’ve got everything to win, noth- 
ing to lose. What I know about engines, 
tools and mechanics, the Navy taught me. 
I got plenty more to learn.” 

In plain sailor talk—words under- 
standable to American seamen on every 
ship and in every shore installation— 
Ernie Miller is telling the reasons for a 
U.S. Naval Reserve today. 

Even before peace came to let Miller 
and some 2.5 million other Navy officers 
and men go home, plans had been drafted 
for a future reserve of men and machines. 
By January 1946 the way was cleared to 
build- up the Reserve to its authorized 
strength of 1,148,000. Today 800,000 have 
joined, and daily enrollments average 
1,500. More than 200,000 men are or- 
ganized in units from coast to coast. 

As these veterans of Pacific and At-. 
lantic battles—and youngsters who have 
never heard a shot fired in anger—get 
ready for shore leave in Bermuda, where 
we shall lay to for three days, thousands 
of others are sweating in makeshift armor- 
ies at home, 

In industrial Akron, Ohio, Miller’s 
training center, some 500 men and 60 offi- 
cers are working two nights a week to 
keep up with a scientifically growing regu- 
lar Navy. In a converted garage his “shore- 
bound mates,” led by ex-lawyer Lt. 
Comm. Walter Flowers, are learning to 
operate radar, sonar and radio. Some study 
gunnery. Others will be metalsmiths. Still 
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READY, AIM, FIRE. Topside, a reservist lines up a M-19 director, 


“seeing eye” which guides the Rochester’s big 8-inch guns. 





others, carpenters. There will even be five 
expert butchers. Nearly half the men and 
officers take Navy-sponsored correspond- 
ence courses, 

In 300 other American communities, 
units like Akron’s are in full swing. Coastal 
cities are lucky—they have training ves- 
sels, Others inland, are so high and dry a 
rowboat can’t be launched. But there isn’t 
a landlubber in the service. 

Backed up by local school boards, 
doctors, lawyers, newspapers and public 
officials—upon whom the Navy depends 
heavily for the success of its program— 
17-year-old boys (minimum age limit on 
non-veterans’ enrollment) and 50-year-old 
veterans (no age limit) have become as 
much a part of the Navy as Admiral 
Nimitz, 

They leave their regular daytime jobs 
to “go on deck” in converted garages with 
grim seriousness, They know that in the 
event of another war, which would give 
the U.S. no time for leisurely preparation, 
they would be the first to go. They are 
aggressively competitive. They gripe good- 
naturedly because they have to train in 
ramshackle buildings. But they understand 
that the Navy can’t build armories to 
train men to fight the next war until the 
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CHOW DOWN. Chili con carne in the “black 


gang’s” mess is piping hot and tasty. 
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PAID VACATION. Shore liberty in Bermuda plus free educational 
benefits rewarded Ernie for tedious drills in an Akron garage. 
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nation has built homes for the men who 
fought the last war. 

Even if the war they train for should 
never materialize, much good will come to 
the men of this nighttime Navy. As Ernie 
Miller works in the grease-packed bowels 
of this ship’s giant engines he is building 
up a bank of know-how that will aid him 
greatly in his mechanic’s job with the 
Akron Transportation Co. back home, 

The same is true of the other 200,000 
men in organized units. A ship’s steam- 
fitter makes a good plumber. A ship's 
cook can run a money-making restaurant 
as a civilian. The engineer who controls 
your local radio programs probably spends 
his nights off teaching radio repair to a 
neighbor’s son. And the man who installed 
your new electric refrigerator may be a 
Tuesday-night electrician’s mate. 

Here aboard ship the thoroughness 
with which these men studied ashore is 
evident everywhere. As I stood alongside 
Capt. Junker on the bridge, watching boys 
from the Midwest rush to battle stations 
when general quarters sounded, the satis- 
fied smile of a man with a smart crew was 
nearly as wide as the cruiser amidships. 
Except when some boot makes a forgive- 

(continued on page 23) 
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rudder,” and a rescue boat is quickly lowered to pick up the practice dummy. 
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Task Foree (continued) 


able slip (“I’m going downstairs,” when he 
means “below”’) it would seem that every 
man grew up in the Coral Sea. 

This efficiency is best evidence of the 
speed with which trained civilians can be 
converted almost overnight into a deadly 
fighting team. Their performance here, 
plus the records they establish at their 
home stations, will determine the future 
of the Naval Reserve. 

For the labor pains which preceded 
the birth of the Naval Reserve were long 
and torturous. It was not easy to convince 
a nation—sick of war and facing a stag- 
gering debt from a war just ended—that a 
strong Naval force was not a threat to 
peace, but an insurance for peace. 

One of the hardest tasks was to sell 
the regular Navy full acceptance of the 
reserves. Understandably, to professional 
Navy men, the sea is a profession, a life 
in itself. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the regulars banded together, took best 
billets, sat aloft in mess compartments 
gently polishing their Annapolis rings and 
giving cold-fish stares to “those grocery 
clerks trying to act like sailors.” 

Though the magnificent records of 
those grocery clerks in World War II did 
much to shatter this barrier, a few die- 
hards still remained unconvinced. 

To these holdouts Navy Secretary 
Forrestal aimed his best arguments: 

e @ There can never be a sufficiently 
large regular Navy. America won’t foot 
the bill. 

ee The regulars, working side by 
side with reservists from every walk of 
life, will become better professional sailors. 


A unified Navy 


To give substance to his arguments, 
Forrestal ordered reservists to a larger 
share of logistical and administrative bil- 
lets. Ex-grocery clerks learn Naval law, 
sit on courts martial. Former general 
practitioners from Iowa now review medi- 
cal discharges. The skill of Chicago archi- 
tects and Pittsburgh steel engineers help 
design new fighting ships. And Annapolis 
was changed from a military monastery to 
a broadened teaching plant. 

By these means, Forrestal won his 
point. Today the Naval Reserve is the 
human counterpart of the Navy’s vast 
technical research and development pro- 
gram. 

With itself, Congress and the people 
convinced that a Naval Reserve is an in- 
tegral part of America’s weapon for peace, 
the Navy is pushing ahead to keep U.S. 
militarily ahead of the world. 

In time, converted garages will give 
way to fine armories. Airfields will buzz 
with Navy planes, flown by week-end 
pilots. Sub-chasers will stage war games in 


the Ohio river. Other giant cruisers like. 


this ship will take crews to sea—finishing 
school for land-based sailors, 

When this is done the natural fears 
America’s young men hold for calls to bat- 
tle stations will vanish—a weakness 
whipped by foresight. 
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BACK HOME. Youthful recruits for the Reserve at Akron, Ohio, get standard Navy 
aptitude tests to determine where their abilities can be put to best use in time of war. 





NOW MEN, REPEAT THIS AFTER ME. “I do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States of America, and that I will serve them honestly. .. .” 





U.S. Navy, Pathfinder 


PEACETHWME TRADE, WARTHME SKILL. Many of the Navy’s reservists learn to be radio 
technicians while others get training as carpenters, diesel engineers and even butchers. 
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Selling is Back 


The days of “easy selling” are over. 

Last fortnight President Neil Petree 
of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, world’s big- 
gest home furnishings store, put a period 
at the end of an epoch. He told the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives: The 
turn has come, war-exhausted inventories 
have been replaced; wary customers now 
sit in the judgment seat. Other speakers 
put it this way: 1946 and 1947 up to now 
have seen a race to make things; the next 
twelvemonth will see a race to sell things. 

Everywhere business leaders and sales 
executives were expressing unbounded con- 
fidence: They were ready for a real job of 
selling. 

To manufacturers, Petree offered this 
advice: The salesman needs the right item 
at the right price, a price low enough to 
make latent purchasing power active. 
Manufacturers should produce merchan- 
dise in the price line that the public will 
buy in quantity, even though high wages 
and costs present difficulties. They must 
co-operate to create an ever-expanding 
market, though profit margins may be 
lower from now on than in 1946. 

Last fortnight, too, in other parts of 
the country voices were raised with advice 
for wholesalers and retailers. 


Advice for Wholesalers 


Counsel for wholesalers in meeting 
today’s changing conditions came from 
Joseph Kolodny, president of the National 
A&sociation of Wholesalers, 

Said Kolodny at Virginia Beach to 
the American Coal Sales Association: In- 
fluence manufacturers to produce lower- 
priced goods so retail customers can [and 
will] buy. Cut prices on slow-moving mer- 
chandise now—before its value deterior- 
ates further. 

Let customers enjoy the saving, he 
added. Most wholesalers can afford this 
because they enjoyed unprecedented pros- 
perity during the war. 


Advice for Retailers 


Do’s and dont’s for retail inventory- 
control were outlined by Stanley Marcus, 
vice president of Neiman-Marcus Co., 
whose sales last year were the highest in 
Dallas, Tex. 

Marcus told the American Fashion 
Association: Clean out stocks of slow- 
moving merchandise now. Take mark- 
downs now. Get stocks in a liquid posi- 
tion now. Be ready to buy. Buy for fall 
on a conservative but realistic basis, ex- 
pecting to get everything ordered. Let 
manufacturers know you would buy more 
if prices were lower. Buy with judgment 
from the man who makes the best goods 
at the prices you want to pay. Price your 
goods on the close side so as to give your 
customer maximum value. 

Marcus’s prediction for 1947: By the 
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standards of 1929 or 1938, it will be a 
banner year. 


Candy? Wait 25 Years 


For the kid who goes candy-shopping 
with only a nickel in his jeans, times are 
bad—but not as bad yet as they’re going 
to be. 

Last October the cocoa beans his 
chocolate bar is made of were selling for 
g¢ a pound. Last week they were up to 
27¢. And when the 27¢ beans are made 
into chocolate, the shrinking nickel candy 
bar may disappear altogether, 

If the kid wants to know why the bar 
is shrinking, Leonard J. Schwarz, the 
world’s No. 1 cocoa production appraiser, 
is the man to ask. Recently Schwarz was 
appointed research director for the new 
American Cocoa Research Committee, 
which represents all the nation’s chocolate 
interests, manufacturers, merchants and 
the Cocoa Exchange. 

Four League Boots. This past year 
Schwarz crossed the ocean four times, 
visited 13 countries in Africa and South 
America. His surveys of cocoa plantings 
keep chocolate manufacturers informed as 
to quantity and quality of cocoa beans 
available. 

Last week, in discreet but thought- 
provoking language, Schwarz told the 
whole dismal story of today’s undersized 
cocoa crop to the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D.C. It was a story of short- 
sightedness, indifference to sources of sup- 
ply, opportunities muffed by American 
business. 

Cocoa, one of man’s great food crops, 
is native to the American tropics. Until 
1900, tropical America was responsible for 
80% of the world’s raw cocoa bean pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, the bean had been 
planted in Colonial Africa, where the low 
wage standard spelled greater profits for 
bean producers and chocolate makers. 

The record shows no steps taken by 
U.S. manufacturers to prevent one of the 
nation’s essential imports from moving 
thousands of miles away when it might 
easily have been kept on the nation’s own 
doorstep. By 1925 leadership in cocoa pro- 





COCOA PODS. They hold 40 1-inch beans when mature, 


duction had shifted to the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. In 1940 the U.S. imported $32 
million worth of cocoa beans—but only 
$12 million from the Western Hemisphere 
(mostly Brazil). In 1945, West Africa 
alone accounted for 68% of the world 
output. 

Big Shortage. This year’s total 
world production will be only 610,000 tons 


*——-125,000 tons short of the pre-war high. 


But today’s chocolate-hungry world could 
easily take care of 50,000 to 100,000 tons 
more than the pre-war supply. 

Mainly responsible for the shortage 
are two factors: 

1) Cocoa culture has been handled in 
a haphazard way, as a forest crop instead 
of an orchard crop, without cultivation or 
spraying and without adequate research on 
soil and pest problems. Until recently no 
attempt had been made to develop high- 
yield strains. 

2) During the ’30s and through the 
war, prices were so low many growers 
could not afford to bring their beans to 
market. Trees went uncared for, Fungus 
and virus diseases, leaf cutting ants and 
other pests went on a rampage and are 
still unchecked. Result: Today only three 
major cocoa-producing areas are not 
threatened with extinction—the French 
Cameroons in West Africa, the Dominican 
Republic in the Caribbean, and Bahia, 
Brazil. 

There are a few developments on the 
bright side. Last week the American 
Cocoa Research Committee announced 
that it would spend $50,000 to train 
agronomists and horticulturists. These ex- 
perts will work with cocoa growers. 

Long Wait. The committee’s first 
aim will be to increase production in Latin 
American areas where the bean already 
grows. It hopes to get production back to 
the pre-war level within five years. Mean- 
while, it is looking for areas where the 
beans can be profitably grown outside the 
spheres of the British and Latin American 
monopolies. It is also asking for co-opera- 
tion by the U.S. and Latin American gov- 
ernments on a 25-year program to make 
the American hemisphere again the center 
of cocoa production. 





Nestle’s, Pathfinder 
grow from trunks and branches. 


(Right) Leonard J. Schwarz, cocoa-surveyor. (SEE: Candy?) 
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AMERICAN WOMEN ARE GETTING MORE ORCHIDS than they used to. Ten years ago U.S. 
florists sold an annual total of 400,000 blooms. This year a single 
New Jersey grower, one of a score of large commercial producers, will 


cut more than 500,000 hothouse orchids for the florist trade. 


STRAWBERRIES HAVE DEFINITELY LOST the jam popularity contest. In 1929 straw— 
berry flavored fruit preserves accounted for 40% of the total output. 
Last year grapes took first place with 16%. Next in order: peach, 
apricot, plum, blackberry, cherry, raspberry. Strawberry shared the 
bottom 24% of the list with four other also-rans. 


MAKERS OF PLASTIC PHONOGRAPH DISCS foresee big sales based on a new idea: A 


manufacturer is sending to buyers and dealers 5,000 copies of a 
recorded talk about his new line of cretonne slipcovers. 


TWO NEW ALUMINUM PRODUCTS will have a big appeal for home owners: (1) non- 
warping, rustless casement windows in a wide variety of designs and 
sizes; (2) eight-inch aluminum baseboards to substitute for wood 
mouldings. The baseboards will also serve as hot water heating units 
to replace old-fashioned cast-iron radiators. 


NEW CONTAINERS DEVELOPED BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT QUARTERMASTER are eagerly 
awaited by the food trade for public use. One container keeps bread 
fresh for two months; another, without additional refrigeration, keeps 


meat frozen for 43 days at an outside temperature of 80°. 
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dent W. C. Stolk, American Can Co. Reason: It has ruined the effi- 
ciency of sales organizations. 


BUT BUSINESS DOESN'T WANT A SLUMP sharply favoring buyers either. Both buyers 


and sellers fare better when there's wholesome competition for the 
customer's dollar. 





tisticians say. But most housewives who remember '39 and make a prac-— 
tice of adding up their bills will think this is an understatement. 


BUT THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS stands by earlier forecasts: Summer 
and fall will see cheaper prices for evaporated milk, cheese, fresh 
and processed fruits and vegetables, fish and cereals. Present prices 
will hold for butter, fluid milk and cream, potatoes and canned citrus 
products. Meat will go up in the next few months, but BAE predicts a 


decline in the fall. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS in Sears Roebuck's 1947 midsummer catalog average 10% below 
its spring-and-summer catalog. Typical reductions: home furnishings 
9%, with some items cut 34%; women's clothing, including shoes, 13% 
and some items 56%; men's shirts, shoes and other clothing 9%; 
children's clothing 12%; auto accessories, including tires, 7%; sport- 
ing goods 9%; drugs and cosmetics 18%. 


A NEW STREET—LIGHTING UNIT made by Westinghouse and shaped like an over-size 
football will cut night driving hazards. Upper half of the two-foot 
oval is an aluminum reflector, the lower half a glass refractor. In 
combination, they direct 20% more light to the road surface and pro- 
duce a wider spread than the most efficient lights heretofore. 


STREET LIGHTING EXPERTS say it's time more efficient lights were put to use. 
Though fewer pedestrians and motorists are abroad after dark, 3/5 of 
all traffic accidents occur at night. Reason: Only 10% of U.S. cities 
provide street lighting that's up to minimum safety standards. 





passenger air travel, airline officials say. Reason: People are now 
forgetting air accidents as fast as they have always forgotten railway 
accidents. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The World 


U. S. of Europe? 


Economic, possibly political, union 
of nations west of Iron Curtain 
may be last hope for survival 


If Europe had a chamber of com- 
merce it would be heavily indebted to 
Winston Churchill. With his talent for 
oratory and rhetoric, he is Europe’s best 
press agent, In Churchill’s eye Europe 
stands “the fairest, most temperate, most 
fertile area of the globe.” 

But today, Churchill glooms, Europe 
“is a rubble heap, a charnel house, a 
breeding ground of pestilence and hate.” 
To build a new, stronger Europe—a 
United States of Europe—he has vowed 
“anything that is left of my remaining 
life and strength.” 

In three decades Europe has had its 
fill of war. A third and atomic World War 
might mean the end of civilization, cer- 
tainly the end of Europe, United, it still 
may rise and stand. 

West First. Because of Russia’s 
tightening grip over half of Europe, the 
federation would probably be Western, to 
start. France and Britain would play top 
roles. So would Germany, except perhaps 
for its Russian-occupied, largely agricul- 
tural Eastern third. Economists agree that 
German mines and industry—both still 
near death—are the key to restoring the 
whole continent’s health. Altogether, such 
a federated Europe west of the Iron Cur- 
tain (see map) would have 1.1 million 
square miles of area, 266 millions of 
people. 

Advantages: Though no nation would 
lose its identity, each would have to stifle 
national prejudices in favor of unity. Each 
would make its own laws, and send dele- 
gates to a federal council. 


The council would pool vast re- 
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sources from Ruhr coal to Greek olives. 
It could tear down 13,000 miles of tariff 
walls to let commerce flow as freely be- 
tween Belgium and Italy as it does be- 
tween New York and Illinois. All nations 
could pool their water, rail and air trans- 
portation systems, The present maze of 
different money could be scrapped in fa- 
vor of one currency for all federation 
members. 

Travel restrictions would be lifted. 
TVA-like projects might operate machines 
throughout most of Europe. 

An Old Dream. A United States of 
Europe is no Churchillian invention. In a 
way Caesar’s legions sought to federate 
Europe. So did Charlemagne and Napo- 
leon, who wrote from exile on Saint 
Helena: “Europe is only a province of the 
world, and every war between Europeans 
is a civil war.” George Washington pre- 
dicted: “Someday, taking its pattern from 
the U.S., there will be founded a United 
States of Europe.” 

The late Aristide Briand, 10 times 
premier of France, was for it. Through his 
efforts 27 European states met at Geneva 
in 1930 to talk federation. But arms mak- 
ers, politicians and international financiers 
killed the idea. Briand died in 1932, Hitler 
took over Germany the next year, 

Today Europeans who call for fed- 
eration have better chance of success. 

One of them is Count Richard Cou- 
denhove-Kalergi, head of New York uni- 
versity’s research center for European 
federation. Son of an Austrian governor 
of Bohemia (now part of Czechoslovakia), 
he helped Briand’s attempts in 1922, Last 
summer Coudenhove-Kalergi asked 3,913 
members of European parliaments: 

“Do you favor a European federa- 
tion with the framework of the U.N.?” 

He got 624 replies, only 12 in the 
negative. Voting yes were 86 Frenchmen 





(including President Auriel), 107 British, 
186 Italians, 57 Greeks, 

The British Labor Party semi-officially 
is against the United States of Europe 
idea, probably because Churchill—who’s 
for it—leads the opposition party. But, off 
the record, the Labor Party wants a 
united Europe. Six years ago, before the 
Labor Party came to power, Clement R. 
Attlee, new prime minister, declared: 
“Europe must federate or perish.” Events 
of the past six years cannot have changed 
his mind. 

In Holland, Prof. A. Brugmans has 
support for his “European Action,” which 
plans “an international system composed 
of independent nations which freely 
unite.” In Belgium, former Premier Paul 
von Zeeland heads a similar organization, 
the Independent League for European Co- 
operation. In Germany, Kurt Schmidt, 
leader of the majority Social Democrats, 
favors a United States of Europe. The 
United Nations Commission on Devas- 
tated Areas says federation is the only 
way to revive Europe’s industry, trade 
and living standard. 

The Start. Small-scale federation is 
already underway. Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg will form a cus- 
toms union on Aug. 1 with uniform tar- 
iffs, excise and sales taxes, to be followed 
in 1952 by full economic and monetary 
union, Already the Benelux union (named 
after the first letters of the three coun- 
tries) is casting about for new members, 
with Denmark a likely candidate, 

In America there is strong sentiment 
for a united Europe. President Truman 
hinted at it in the Potsdam Conference. 
Secretary of State Marshall supports a 
28-word resolution before Congress urging 
U.S. help for European federation, The 
resolution was introduced by Sen. Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.), Sen. Thomas (D.-Utah) 
and Rep. Boggs (D.-La.). In April, 81 
prominent Americans asked U.S. to help 
Europe get together. 

A United States of Europe would face 
huge obstacles. Western Europe cannot 
feed itself without imports. Russia fears 
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Acme, International 





PLANNERS. Churchill deplores rubble heaps, like Aschaffenburg, Germany (center). Coudenhove-Kalergi counts noses. (SEE: U.S. of Europe?) 
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TODAY'S EUROPE. Figures show low state of industry which is bogged down by sharp decline in German production. (SEE: Taking Poverty's Pulse) 


that Western Europe, with U.S, aid, seeks 
to gang up on her. 

But the ‘biggest obstacle is money. 
And that is where the U.S, may come in 
—with gifts, loans, and readiness to buy 
made-in-Europe merchandise. 


Taking Poverty’s Pulse 


Last week in Paris a tight little group 
of grim mien sat in a vault-like chamber in 
the Palais Royal and waited. 

Finally Foreign Minister Bidault 
turned from the window where he had 
been watching old men sunning themselves 
in the Tuileries Gardens just across Rue 
St. Honore. He seemed to shake himself 
loose from a painful reverie. Perhaps 
there were too many old men in France. 

Then he moved quickly to his place 
at the table, next to England’s Ernest 
Bevin, who had sat down with the others 
a few minutes before. There was much 
work to do in four short days. These 
statesmen and economists had gathered to 
find out, as best they could, how poor 
Europe really is today. 

They were cheered by American Sec- 
retary of State Marshall’s speech at Har- 
vard university two weeks before when he 
made it plain that the U.S. is ready and 
willing to help them—and Russia—get 
back on their economic feet. And they 
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could understand Marshall’s insistence 
that Europe’s relief program must begin in 
Europe; that, to get help, Europe must 
answer the question: How much and what 
kind of help? 

But they were depressed by other 
questions: How long could bankrupt Italy 
wait? Would the long-range program be 
in effect soon enough to keep France from 
going broke? How could time-killing mat- 
ters like currency adjustments and con- 
solidated need lists be speeded? 

And—gravest of all—would slow- 
talking Russia agree to hurry the forging 
of the one economic tool that might ulti- 
mately pry Hungary, Bulgaria and the rest 
of the Balkans loose from Moscow? 

It would take more than four days to 
measure bitter poverty spread over a score 
of nations. But even now they knew that 
Europe, fast running out of borrowed dol- 
lars, must ask for more. Conservative 
guesses were $5 billion a year. (In Amer- 
ica, State Department Counselor Ben 
Cohen had guessed $6 billion.) 

Bad. Slowly indisputable proof of 
the wretched legacy war had given to Eu- 
rope piled up on the table. Europe’s fac- 
tories had hit their 20th century low. Ger- 
man’s—most modern by U.S, standards— 
are operating at only 35% of their 1939 
level in the U.S. zone, and a mere 26% in 
the British zone, 


Except for Britain, only a few states 
with comparatively small outputs are top- 
ping their pre-war industrial peaks. And 
in terms of standards of living, Britain’s 
10% increase Over 1939-is a myth, Sad- 
dled with war costs and with her overseas 
investments milked dry, Britain is debt- 


groggy. 

Worse. And the traditional hub of 
Europe’s economy — coal mining — is 
broken. England’s shallow-vein mines, 


now on a four-day week and sadly short 
of tools, can turn out only three-quarters 
of the coal they did before the war. The 
richest of all, the Ruhr pits in Western 
Germany, produce less than half the 1939 
tonnage. Only France and Poland mine 
more today than in pre-war days, 

Worst. With these and other evi- 
dences of inability to produce tabled, the 
conferees turned to food. Then depression 
gave way to despair. Few countries can 
grow enough to provide their people with 
1,500 calories daily—the bare minimum to 
sustain life. Germany is in the worst 
shape of all, Only four—France, Den- 
mark, Spain and Sweden—have food for 
scant exports. And black market hoarding 
may soon wipe out the slight margin in 
France, 

Still the detailed answers sought by 
the U.S. were lacking. To present a com- 
mon list of needs, the statesmen and econ- 
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UNHAPPY FAMILY. For Nagy (with son, daughter) next stop was U.S. (SEE: Red Counter-Move) 


omists might have to turn to U.N.’s eco- 
nomic commission for Europe. Organized 
last fall and now a going concern, the ECE 
—possibly forerunner of a United States 
of Europe—would not be hampered by 
boundaries. Soon ECE will take over the 
“three E’s’”: the European Coal Organiza- 
tion; the European Central Inland Trans- 
portation Organization, the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe. 

Then the continent-wide picture of 
coal mines, factories, railroads, canals, 
highways, rivers and food can be brought 
into focus. 

Once in focus, Europe can look at it- 
self and know the answer to the vital 
questions ‘the U.S. must continue to ask: 

“How soon and how much?” 


Red Counter-Move 


Harry S. Truman did last week what 
no President since Warren G. Harding 
had done. In the name of the U.S., he 
signed a treaty of peace—four, in fact 
(Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania). 

In signing the treaties for the three 
Soviet (once-Axis) satellites, Truman fol- 
lowed up a stern U.S. protest against Rus- 
sian interference in Hungary with sharp 
words of his own, The governments of 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania, he said, 
had “disregarded the will of the majority 
of the people” and “resorted to measures 
of oppression against them.” ; 

Deaf Ear. But the Soviet Union was 
paying no attention to protests, It had 
work to do and it was doing it fast. The 
Balkan treaties, approved by the U.S. and 
Britain, still have to be ratified by France 
and Russia. When that is done Russia 
will have to withdraw her troops from 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Meantime, the Communist broom is 
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sweeping those nations, And it was kick- 
ing up dust in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia didn’t matter. It already was 
firmly entrenched in the Soviet camp. 

In Hungary, the strong Communist 
minority ruled the roost. Ferenc Nagy, 
leader of the Small Landholders Party 
and rightful premier, fearing arrest, had 
fled to the U.S. En route, at Shannon, 
Eire, he said the Truman Doctrine (aid 
for free peoples) had precipitated the 
Communist coup in Hungary. In New 
York he reversed himself, talked of de- 
manding a U.N. investigation, was silent 
on the possibility of setting up in the 
U.S. a Hungarian “government in exile.” 

Back in Hungary, one democratic 
voice still cried in the wilderness. Before 
hostile listeners in the Hungarian Assem- 
bly, Deszo Sulyok, leader of the Minute 
Freedom Party, shouted that Hungary had 
become a police state in which the “wild- 
est and most obnoxious political terror 
reigns.” 

Playing Safe. In Bulgaria, tradi- 
tionally friendly to “Mother Russia,” the 
Communists hold to of 20 seats in the 
cabinet, more than in any other Balkan 
country, including Yugoslavia. Premier 
Georgi Dimitrov had even tolerated the 
opposition Agrarian Party. But last fort- 
night he cracked down on the Agrarians, 
jailed their leader, Nikola Petkov. 

American and British requests for an 
explanation brought a Dimitrov rebuff, He 
said Petkov will be “tried by the sovereign 
country of Bulgaria, not in London and 
Washington.” Shortly 23 members of Pet- 
kov’s party were expelled from the Assem- 
bly, which said they had resigned. The 
23 said they had not. 

In Austria (split into U.S., British, 
French and Russian occupation zones) the 
Communists have tougher going. They 


hold only one of 17 seats in the cabinet. 
Chancellor Leopold Figl is leader of the 
Peoples Party, Austrian equivalent of the 
Hungarian Small Landholders Party. Last 
week the Communist boss, Ernst Fischer, 
reportedly told Figl that Russia would not 
sign the all-important Austria treaty until 
the government was reorganized. 

In Czechoslovakia, the biggest Rus- 
sian threat was the visit of Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky to the Spa a‘ 
Carlsbad for a rest cure. (Observers re- 
called that soon after Vishinsky visited 
Rumania in 1945 the government changed 
horses. Out went Gen. Nicolai Radescu, in 
came a Communist stooge, Peter Groza.) 

Prediction. From London, came the 
best guess as to what the Russians are up 
to. It came from Dr. Milan Gavrilovic, 
who led the Serb Party in Yugoslavia un- 
til Tito’s gang invited him to spend 15 
years in prison. Gavrilovic predicts Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and 
Albania will form a Balkan federation and 
eventually apply for admission into the 
Soviet Union. First step, he says, is uni- 
fication of Balkan armies, nearly com- 
pleted. Step No. 2, under way, would be 
unifying and sovietizing their economic 
systems. 


No Punch for Judy 


For 300 years Punch and Judy have 
given European children more fun than 
a company of clowns. Punch is a curve- 
beaked puppet who gets a lot of laughs 
by be-laboring Judy, his acid-tongued 
wife, with a stick. 

The alternately cowardly, boastful. 
stupid Punch is traditionally a summer- 
time fixture in London public parks. But 
he won’t be back this year. The Middlesex 
(London) County Council killed its $800 
Punch and Judy appropriation for 1947. 
Reason: He’s too sadistic for children. 


Threat to Brazil? 


Deputy Flores da Cunha, the repre- 
sentative from Rio Grande do Sul prov- 
ince, was as mad as a wet Brazilian hen. 
As he addressed a special session of the 
Chamber of Deputies at Rio de Janeiro 
last week, the color mounted in his face 
like coffee in a Silex. 

The cause of his wrath was Argen- 
tina’s President Juan Domingo Peron. Yet 
only three weeks earlier Peron had met 
Brazil’s President Eurico Gaspar Dutra to 
seal the Good Neighbor policy between 
South America’s two largest nations, 

But to da Cunha, Peron was no good 
neighbor, The Brazilian deputy charged 
Peron with exercising “imperialistic poli- 
cies” against his neighbors while Brazil 
left her frontiers undefended. 

Moreover, said da Cunha, Peron, who 
has long coveted U.S, weapons, has arms 
to spare—enough to supply Paraguay’s 
army in its three-months-old fight against 
rebels. Da Cunha said Peron arranged 
that in a secret deal with Paraguay’s Pres- 
ident Higinio Morinigo. 

Guns & Gas. The Brazilian even 
gave a breakdown of the first of regular 
two-week shipments: “1,000 infantry ri- 
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fles; 1,000 hand grenades; 1,000 mortar 
shells; 5 million rifle bullets, 5 million 
machine-gun bullets, 1,000 shells for 75 
m.m. guns, 1,000 shells for 105 m.m. guns 
plus other war equipment and a flour 
shipment.” And for good measure 1,800 
cubic meters of gasoline, 

Peron, said da Cunha, is “trying to 
sink his claws into small, heroic Paraguay, 
after having dropped his anchor in Peru, 
seeking to hitch Chile to his chariot by 
economic pressure and having concluded 
a commercial treaty with Bolivia.” 

Warning. Da Cunha, a leader of the 
powerful Democratic Union Party, said his 
exposé was an attempt to forestall “an 
unprovoked and illegal surprise attack on 
our country in the not far distant future.” 
Such an attack, by land, would have to 
pass through da Cunha’s province, south- 
ernmost in Brazil. 

If the charges were true (Buenos 
Aires denied them), it meant that once 
again the U.S. had been caught with its 
protocol down. For only a week earlier 
Washington, in a move to carry out the 
Truman policy of selling arms to Latin 
American nations, had forgiven Argentina 
all its sins of omission in World War II. 

Change of Faces. With the truce 
Assistant Secretary of State for American 
Republic Affairs Spruille Braden, who got 
tough with Argentina, and Ambassador 
George S. Messersmith, who handled Pe- 
ron with kid gloves, left the State Depart- 
ment. Out of 17 months’ retirement came 
able Norman Armour, a diplomat of 33 
years’ experience, to take over Braden’s 
job plus overall responsibility for Euro- 
pean, Far Eastern and African Affairs. 

The U.S. reached into the top drawer 
of business for Messersmith’s successor— 
James Bruce, 54, New York, vice presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Products 
Corp. His experience as a diplomat is lim- 
ited: Paris, Italy, Montenegro, Albania 
after World War I. 

The way is cleared for convening the 
long-delayed Rio conference (probably in 
August) to comply with the Act of Cha- 
pultepec. 
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21 GUNS. And a handclasp from Franco for 
Mrs. Peron. (SEE: Franco & Mrs. Peron) 
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KING HAS HIS DAY. But it's Princess Elizabeth who steals the show. (SEE: George at 51) 


George at 51 


King George VI rode through the 
streets of London last week to receive 
the plaudits of his subjects in Britain’s 
first Trooping of the Color ceremony since 
1939. The occasion was the official cele- 
bration of the king’s 51st birthday (actu- 
ally Dec. 14 but traditionally celebrated 
in June because the weather’s nicer), a 
holiday throughout the empire. 

In full uniform with all his ribbons, 
the king cut a fine figure as he rode erect 
in the saddle from Buckingham Palace to 
the windswept Horse Guard parade 
grounds for the re-enactment of the 200- 
year-old guard mounting ceremony. But 
it was his comely daughter, Princess Eliza- 
beth, just turned 21, who stole the show. 
Riding a big bay charger (side-saddle as 
royal protocol demands), Elizabeth wore 
the colorful, gold-braided blue uniform of 
a colonel-in-chief of the Grenadier Guards. 
And she won the cheers of the crowd 
going and coming. 

Throughout the world,. wherever 
Britain maintained an embassy or a lega- 
tion, Britons gathered to toast their king. 
In Tokyo, Gen. MacArthur put on all his 
ribbons and made a rare social appear- 
ance at the British embassy. In Jerusalem, 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, bitter 
and constant critic of the British, dis- 
played the Union Jack over its office 
building. 


Franco & Mrs. Peron 


When Eva Duarte de Peron (her 
friends call her Evita) makes up her mind, 
it generally stays made up. This spring 
the beautiful wife of Argentina’s president 
decided she wanted to visit Spain. Peron, 
who backed the wrong horse in World 


War II, put his foot down, Since he is 
trying to butter up to the U.S., he didn’t 
want Evita traipsing off to Francoland, 

But there was no dissuading Evita. 
Last week, chic as a Hollywood star, she 
arrived on schedule in Madrid, got a 
booming 21-gun salute. 

Madrid newspapers had gone over- 
board for Evita two weeks before her 
visit. She, they lavished, “is the new in- 
terpreter of thoughts and hopes of all Ar- 
gentine wives and mothers.” 

More practical newsmen, realizing 
that Spain is behind the economic eight- 
ball, recalled that Argentine food had 
helped Spain out of a tight spot, plugged 
for closer ties with Latin-American coun- 
tries, Commented one editor: “Argentina 
is the one country most closely identified 
with Spain’s own ideals and desires,” 

High Spots. During her 16-day visit 
Evita was wined and dined in every major 
Spanish city. At Madrid she received the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. She was made lady-in-waiting 
to the Virgin of Macarena, patron saint of 
Seville. From Spain she will fly to Rome 
for an audience with Pope Pius XII, 

To the Polls. On the day Mrs. Peron 
arrived, Generalissimo Franco announced 
that on July 6 Spaniards would go to the 
polls for the first time since February, 
1936. Spain’s Cortes (parliament) had 
passed a bill which makes Franco ruler 
for life and permits him to name his own 
successor, 

The July 6 referendum is intended to 
ratify the Cortes’ action. The referendum 
already is in the bag for Franco. He dug 
up a 1907 election law which disqualifies 
voters who lack full political rights. That 
includes the 1.75 million (Spanish under- 
ground count) who have been jailed by 
the Franco regime for political offenses. 
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A LA CARTE. This Slav miss is one of 70,000 of the D.P. younger set. (SEE: The Last Million) 


The Last Million 


I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick and 
ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came 
unto me.—Matthew, xxv: 35-36. 

Through Allied generosity and 
UNRRA aid, 11 million of Europe’s dis- 
placed persons have traveled the long road 
back to their homes, or what was left of 
them. But a million displaced persons still 
live in camps in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. 

Once victims of Axis tyranny, most 
of the last million D.P.s are refugees from 
Soviet totalitarianism. They won’t return 
to the hammer-and-sickle, clenched-fist 
way of life of their Soviet-dominated 
homelands, They dream of making a fresh 
start in a new and free land. 

Job for U.N. This month the last 
million D.P.s acquire a new foster parent. 
On June 30, UNRRA completes its thank- 
less job as D.P. shepherd and the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, newest mem- 
ber of the U.N. family, takes over, 

IRO was born at Lausanne, Switzer- 
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land, in May. When the House acts on a 
Senate-passed bill, the U.S. will become 
the biggest contributor to IRO’s $151 mil- 
lion budget: $73.5 million for the year. 

Who They Are. Here's a break- 
down of the last million D.P.s: 

By nationality: Nearly one out of 
three is Polish; 17% are from the Baltic 
States (Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia); 7% 
are Yugoslavs who want no part of Tito; 
rest are Ukrainians, Russians, stateless. 

By religion: 65% are Catholic, 15% 
Protestant, 20% Jews who yearn for 
Palestine. 

By age: 66% are between 18 and 44; 
only 13% are over 44; 150,000 are under 
17. Of the latter (women and children 
make up more than 50% of D.P.s) 70,000 
under 6 were born in concentration or D.P. 
camps and never had a real home. 

By occupation: Most are peasants 
and laborers, but there are technicians 
and craftsmen of all trades and even law- 
yers, teachers and doctors. 

About 40% of the D.P.s are employ- 
able. Eight out of to work at regular 
jobs in and out of camp. The Soviet bloc 
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PROMISED LAND. Some D.P.s reach U.S. Boy, left, is 10; his pal, 8. (SEE: The Last Million) 





of nations, plagued by a drastic shortage 
of labor, wants all able D.P.s to be de- 
ported to the land of their origin. The 
U.S. and Britain, having fought for free- 
dom, oppose forced deportation. 

The trouble is that few free lands ex- 
tend a hand to D.P.s. Some Latin Ameri- 
can nations welcome D.P. immigrants— 
but want only skilled or farm workers. 

Britain has a “Westward Ho” plan to 
take 60,000 to 100,000 D.P.s from the 
British zones of Austria and Germany to 
jobs in England on a one-year trial basis. 
Russia and Yugoslavia strongly object. 

The U.S. has opened its gates to a 
precious few, carefully-screened D.P.s. 


Legislation is now before Congress to ad- ° 


mit 400,000 of them in the next four years 
at the rate of 100,000 a year. The bill is 
meeting strong opposition, chiefly because 
of the U.S. housing shortage. At last 
count President Truman’s mail was run- 
ning 7 to I in Opposition to D.P. im- 
portations, 


Philippine Finances 


The year-old Philippine Republic is 
learning democracy the hard way. Last 
week it had a lesson in what happens 
when 60% of the voters stay away from 
the polls. 

In March, the island republic’s Con- 
gress amended the constitution to give 
U.S. citizens equal economic rights with 
Filipinos. This set aside a provision of the 
constitution that all enterprise in the Phil- 
ippines be owned at least 60% by Fili- 
pinos. A plebiscite promptly ratified the 
amendment, but only 40% of the voters 
bothered to cast ballots. 

Last week Filipinos, led by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were campaigning to 
write the new economic parity off the 
books. They said it would permit U.S. 
interests to prevent establishment of a 
real Philippine-controlled industry. 

Duty on Imports. The chamber 
wanted to revise economic parity to tack 
a tariff on U.S, consumer goods, but let 
machinery and capital goods enter duty- 
free while the U.S. continued to admit 
without tariff the chief exports of the 
Philippines: cordage, hemp, sugar, coconut 
oil, cigars. 

Not all Filipinos are opposed to eco- 
nomic parity. The sugar interests favor 
it because it is the instrument by which 
U.S. capital will flow into the Philippines 
to rehabilitate the country. The sugar men 
know that if the parity clause falls, so 
will the basis of their existence: the free 
trade clause which permits duty-free im- 
portation of sugar by U.S. 

Paper Money. Meanwhile, Ameri- 
can and Philippine interests were at odds 
on another phase of the republic’s econ- 
omy. The Chamber of Commerce’s Dr. 
Salvador Araneta advocates a government 
issue of 800 million pesos ($400 million) 
to pay off individual war claims. President 
Manuel Roxas’ American advisors said 
that would spell inflation. Araneta re- 
torted that industry could produce enough 
goods to absorb the pesos. He charged 
Roxas’ U.S, friends were interferigg in 
management of Philippine currency. 
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Our Struggle With Russia 


Pessimism over Russian-American 
relations has increased since the Com- 
munist seizure of power in Hungary. 

In Washington this coup is regarded 
as open defiance of the Truman Doc- 
trine, which seeks to bolster the shat- 
tered nations of Europe against com- 
munism by giving them financial help. 
The overturn in Hungary is regarded as 
evidence that the Truman Doctrine will 
not stop Russian aggression. It is feared 
that this policy will on the contrary 
stimulate Moscow to extend the iron 
curtain more rapidly. 

Fortunately there is one aspect of 
the increasing Russian-American rivalry 
which has an optimistic side. 


2K *k * 


The struggle between these two 
powers is of a different character from 
those which divided nations in the past. 
The rivalry is not primarily for the con- 
quest of territory, or the possession of 
markets, but for control over the minds 
and souls of men. 

Shall we be dominated by the Rus- 
sian idea, which would deprive men of 
all private property and make them 
slaves of the state; or shall we be lib- 
erated by the American idea, which holds 
that man is important for himself and 
should be free to create and produce 
with as little government control as pos- 
sible? 

The clash between these opposite 
ideas is what gives the present period 
of history its revolutionary and exciting 
character. And Americans, who enjoy 
competition, have no need to be fearful 
about the competitive aspects of the 
struggle. It is of course possible that it 
might take the disastrous form of war, 
and there are some who are beginning to 
say that this is probable. But for the 
present, at least, the rivalry is one in 
which communism on the one hand, free 
enterprise on the other, will endeavor 
to produce results impressive for the 
common man. 

Thus, in order to win this tremen- 
dous contest, Americans must show the 
world that their way of life will do more 
for the average person, regardless of his 
nationality, than communism can accom- 
plish. The Communists, on the other 
hand, must try to prove exactly the 
opposite, 

* + ok 


Viewed in this light, the conflict 
between America and Russia—and it is 
perhaps the most important conflict of 
all history—is seen to be something in 
which everybody has a stake and in 
which everyone is a participant. 

At bottom, the issue is the relative 
abilities of the capitalist and the com- 
munist systems to produce and distribute 
the goods. which make life better for the 
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WAVERING PARIS. Only U.S. dollars and production can hold the Red tide back from France. 


individual. These goods may take the 
form of roast beef on the table, of an 
automobile in the garage, of a bathroom 
with running water or of an interesting 
magazine in the parlor. 

All of these, and many other prod- 
ucts of human labor, add up to what we 
call a standard of living. Which system 
can provide the better standard—not in 
promises but in performance? We do 
not have to lift the iron curtain to know 
the answer, 


* * * 


But the competition between the 
Russian and the American systems is not 
altogether free competition. 

We are at a disadvantage because 
the Russian method, as now exhibited in 
Hungary, is to seize the government of 
a country, exclude the American way of 
life and apply censorship to keep people 
from realizing how much better off 
America is. That technique makes it 
necessary to stop appeasing Russia and 
give more help to people, such as the 
English, French, Italians and Western 
Germans, still on this side of the iron 
curtain. 


Our Government must direct the 
Official resistance to Russian aggres- 
sion, and after much blundering and 
waste of valuable time it is at last be- 
ginning to do this. But our Government 
cannot develop the positive defense of 
the American way of life, which involves 
more and better production of goods of 
every variety, as well as more equitable 
distribution. 

Governments, while efficient in reg- 
ulation, are notoriously incompetent in 
the field of production. That is one rea- 
son why the U.S., if it uses intelligence, 
is certain to win the struggle with Soviet 
Russia, where free enterprise is out- 
lawed. 

Victory in this contest to win the 
support of the common man, however, 
will require from all of us much the same 
spirit of unselfish contribution which 
was uppermost during the recent mili- 
tary war. 

Those who refuse to play their in- 
dividual part, whether they be rich or 
poor, will in effect be working for the 
triumph of communism, even though 
they may be among the most noisy in 
celebrating July 4. 
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RED BUDAPEST. The rolling Communist wave has engulfed Hungary and her Balkan neighbors. 
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Health 


The Sick Also Serve 


By its very nature, the Army is a 
medical laboratory unique in the world. 

Doctors at a military medicine sympo- 
sium in Washington heard this explained 
by Brig. Gen. G, C. Beach, commander of 
Army Medical Center. Soldiers live or- 
dered lives, under close medical supervi- 
sion. And Army duty exposes men to new 
diseases, strains and stresses. 

War-time strains, for instance, gave 
psychiatry much of its new prestige. Hard- 
worked physicians and surgeons in uni- 
form no longer could laugh at psychi- 
atrists when they saw real physical sick- 
double and redouble under war’s 
worry-pressure, 

Psycho-pains. Dr. Norman Brill, 
Georgetown university neurologist and 
consultant at Army’s Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, cited as example an 
armored force lieutenant. A born leader, 
he was an honor student and athlete at col- 
lege, a promising newspaperman before en- 
tering the Army. He was hospitalized for 
aches and weakness of arms and legs. 

He stayed nine months, while doctors 
performed almost every conceivable test. 
Net result: no diagnosis. Finally a psychi- 
atrist got a look at him, found his trouble 
was that Army life had corked up the 
mildly abnormal aggressive drive he had 
relied on to combat fear of poverty. His 
cure took little more than a month. 

Skeeter Fight. Like battle fatigue, 
malaria would have touched few Ameri- 
cans without the war. So Army sparked 
the battle against the mosquito-borne 
fever. Doctors sought something to sup- 
press attacks or even prevent relapses, 

First found and much praised was 
chloroquine, 7,618th compound tested. It 
eases first fever well, delays relapses, but 
is slightly toxic. Less so is paludrine, an 
Australian army drug. 

But best news, said Dr, A, S, Alving, 
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Chicago university malariologist, is that 
either quinine or chloroquine teamed with 
a new, tricky compound called pentaquine, 
will cure recurrent (vivax) malaria after 
two treated attacks. The hitch: Dark- 
skinned people are often poisoned by it. 


New Joints for Old 


The woman wept. She didn’t want to 
lose her leg. She’d almost rather die. 

And death seemed her only alterna- 
tive. Her cancer was small, but it was in 
the upper end of her thigh-bone, 

She was still agonizing when a young 
Columbia university doctor named Gaston 
came to her and asked her to talk to his 
chief, Dr, Stephen S. Hudack. She did. 
He offered hope in return for her help in 
an experiment. She accepted, After nine 
weeks in a plaster cast, she now walks 
normally on her own cancer-free legs. 

The top of her thigh-bone is gone. 
Down into its sawed-off end extends a 
long nail, made of chrome-nickel, perfo- 
rated with holes through which bone has 
joined. At its top is a Lucite ball, fitted 
by Dr. Hudack to her hip socket, cush- 
ioned by natural cartilage. It is the first 
apparently successful bone-replacement 
job on the body’s hardest strained joint. 

Plastic Puppies. Hudack’s achieve- 
ment, revealed to a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Surgery of Trau- 
ma, was no freak of luck. Its real begin- 
nings were in 1934, when Hudack and the 
late Dr, Clay Ray Murray, Columbia med- 
ical professor, systematized chromium 
plate fracture-patching. In 1940 Hudack 
switched to artificial-shoulder experiments 
on animals. Rats, rabbits and six dogs got 
Lucite-ball-steel-pin joints before the Na- 
val Medical Corps got Hudack and sent 
him to war. When he returned after five 
years, the unsacrificed dogs were gambol- 
ing normally. 

Hudack still thinks this kind of repair 
work is makeshift, that bone itself should 
be led to grow and fill gaps surgeons 
leave. He’s working with artificial fibrous 
meshes as frames around which bone cal- 
cium can stack itself. 





NO LOST MOTION. Dr. Hudack (r.), aide Dr. J. W. Blunt & key-pin. 
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(SEE: New Joints) 








Fred Hess & Son 
PENICILLIN PIONEER. Jackpots will be few, 
Sir Howard thinks. (SEE: Spores of Hope) 


Spores of Hope 


“, « « Like taking a ticket in a lot- 
tery,” explained the speaker, an English- 
man, is an experimenter’s gamble in choos- 
ing one of Nature’s countless micro-plants 
to work on as a possible disease germ 
destroyer, 

His hearers, U.S. antibiotics experts 
in Atlantic City for the American Medi- 
cal Association’s centennial convention, 
grinned. Microbiological research may be 
a gamble, but they were listening to a 
winner—Sir Howard Florey, one of the 
British trio who gave the world penicillin, 
And he did have some tips. 

All over the world, the search has 
gone on, Penicillium’s sac-bearing fungus 
family and its kin have yielded 30 more 
antibiotic substances, of which at least one 
(helvolic acid) shows promise. Nine of an 
estimated 30,000 basidiomycetes (rusts, 
smuts, etc.) have also produced antibiot- 
ics, Florey added, but all thus far are 
poisonous, More promising are 12 acti- 
nomycetes (earth molds), led by strepto- 
mycin. 

Trial & Error. Spore-forming 
aerobic bacteria have been tried, too. Two 
of them—subtilin and tyrothricin—are 
fair local germ-killers, but body enzymes 
destroy them. Better are tyrothricin’s 
breakdown products, bacitracin and lichen- 
iformin, which have halted anthrax and 
streptococcal infections in animals, Swed- 
ish “scientists have tried assorted pus- 
forming bacteria, too, but without success. 

Two other angles of approach were 
mentioned by Florey: (1) The possibility 


-that some closely related disease germs 


may fight each other, and (2) the theory 
that culturing micro-organisms together 
may bring out an inclination of one to 
kill the other. This happens among certain 
protozoans (one-celled animals) but Flo- 
rey didn’t hope for much from it among 
bacteria, 
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Aviation 


New Wing, New Era 
By KARL HESS III 


Once upon a time, because he didn’t 
have wings of his own, man invented the 
airplane. Then he added gadgets, made it 
fly faster and higher. But basically it’s the 
same old flying machine, 

In a 30x 40-foot weatherboard shed 
behind a plain 7-room brick home in 
Hagerstown, Md., the gadget-adding ended 
and the really “something new” in aviation 
seemed under way—a new wing design 
concept that could, if fully successful, 
change the planning of every thing aero- 
nautical. 

One Way. Till now, wings—chief 
flight factor—have depended upon a 
curved surface that in passing through air 
builds up a low pressure area on top, 

The new wing changes things all 
around. Instead of it passing through the 
air and getting lift, it passes the air 
through itself and not only gets lift but 
gets about 30% more per square inch than 
other airfoil sections. 

In design it is simply a half-cylinder. 
A propeller mounted directly above its 
trailing edge sucks air through the channel 
it forms, This air rushing across the entire 
inner surface has-a pressure far less than 
the relatively still air under the wing. Re- 
sult: The wing and plane go up. 

The thrust of the pusher-type props 
shoves the plane ahead. Previously that 
forward motion has been about the only 
function of props. Although propellers 
that blast across normal wings cause a 
slight low pressure area in their wake, the 
armlike wings do not concentrate that 
pressure change along the entire surface so 
that it will lift the plane. 

But why may the new channel idea 
make other wing types obsolete? 

1) A plane equipped with channel 
wings can rise almost vertically from the 
ground. (In tests, models have leaped 
straight up like a helicopter.) 

2) Landing speeds can be cut to walk- 
ing pace, though the plane’s top rate may 
be in the 1,000-mile-an-hour bracket. 

The channel wing’s “built-in” lift is 
the explanation, Ordinary wings have been 
designed for either great lift or great 
speed. Fast fighter types lose their lift 
and drop when they slow down to 90 or 
120 mph. 

Even the smallest private type planes 
—top pace about 70 mph—must land at 
speeds that would be in violation of most 
in-town auto traffic laws. 

Thus runways must be long, forced 
descents are hazardous and landings are 
about the last thing the average pilot 
learns to do really well. 

Simply because of having that ability 
to go slow, helicopters are now opening 
new paths for aviation. But the helicopter 
has limited speed, is not expected ever to 
exceed 200 mph. 

The channel wing has no-such limits. 
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On a faster-than-sound plane, for instance, 
the new wings might be formed of ex- 
tremely thin, plate-like metal. Despite 
their thinness, they would develop high 
lift at low speeds. And because of their 
thinness and lesser area they could prob- 
ably survive (far better than‘any straight 
wing) the shock-waves that twist surfaces 
at sound’s speed. 

The man who now stands on top of 
the channel wing is an enthusiastic ex-auto 
mechanic of 48, Willard R. Custer. Thirty 
years ago, Custer learned what made an 
auto tick, but practically everyone who 
knew him felt he was far from satisfied— 
he always kept wondering what made an 
airplane tick, 

By 1927 he’d read enough books, 
hung around enough airfields to satisfy his 
curiosity, but not his inventiveness. He 
felt he could make planes tick better. 

In 1938 he felt sure enough to quit 
his job and rent room for a shop above 
the Colonial theater in Hagerstown. 

Cash Flight. Two years later he flew 
a four-foot model using the channel wing. 
With some friends he then formed Na- 
tional Aircraft Corp. The stock they sold 
at $1 is now worth $300 a share. 

When Custer built and flew his first 
full-scale pilot-carrying version, the War 
Department gave him exclusive use of an 
AAF field near Washington. Separate 
Army tests of the wing at Wright Field, 
Ohio, were “successful,” but war’s end and 
the resulting drop in experimental funds 
squashed hopes of putting the idea 


through new tests or into production. 

Custer’s company is now ready to 
license builders to put the wing into pro- 
duction. But whether the now retrenching 
aircraft industry wants new tricks—or can 
trust them—nobody knows. 


Growing Pains 


In Los Angeles a siege of bad weather 
grounded eight Slick Airways’ cargo planes 
with a load of Detroit-bound tomato 
plants. When the clouds rolled away the 
plants had grown to 14 plane-loads, 

Immediately a nightmare possibility 
struck several of the pilots: “Suppose we 
get a load of rabbits!” 


Junior’s Jet 


Many a parent had sighed with relief 
that junior’s model airplane was still “a 
good old-fashioned thing of balsa wood 
and rubber bands. At worst it might be 
powered by a tiny gasoline engine that 
made more noise than speed. 

In Philadelphia that relief was 
doomed, with a swoosh. Winner of a 
model plane contest there was a shiny 
little copy of a jet-powered fighter plane. 
Speed: 128 mph, 


Britain’s Air Babies 


Just how young are the men in the 
“young man’s game” of aviation? No mat- 
ter how young most Americans guessed, 
the age roster of Great Britain’s famed 
Miles Aircraft, Ltd. would probably come 
as a surprise. 

Chief of research, tall, square-faced 
Bill Chapman, is 22. Nearly all his as- 
sistants are under 22; several are under 
20. Owner of the company, Frederick 
George Miles, is an old man of 44. 

So that no one will laugh off Miles’ 
“child” designers as mere dabblers, their 
latest standard model is a 17,000 h.p. jet 
plane whose top speed is expected to be a 
far-from-childish 1,000 mph. 





CUSTER'S CURVE. The inventor and model of the channel wing ship. (SEE: New Wing, New Era) 
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Sports 


Call Off the Olympics? 


Like 1946, the first half of 1947 has 
been a bad time for British sportsmen. 
U.S. athletes have polished off their best 
heavyweight boxer and Walker cup golf 
team and have taken their amateur golf- 
ing championship. The French are win- 
ning their horse races and South Africa 
has knocked them out of Davis cup tennis. 

Against this background, many an 
Englishman has begun to view with dis- 
taste the forthcoming 1948 Olympic games 
at London—first since before the war. 
Last month this distaste reached a climax 
in the influential London Standard. 

“To Britain,” grumbled The Stand- 
ard, “at a time when she can ill spare the 
smallest contribution . . will fall the 
task of housing a vast army of competitors 
and officials and undertaking a large- 
scale construction at Wembly [stadium]. 

“Invitations already have been issued 
to more than 50 nations, But is it too 
late to call off this whole affair?” 

Hungry Britons. Furthermore, said 
the paper, foreign competitors bring their 
own food to England, thus continuing to 
eat well while home athletes get along on 
subsistence diets. If the games are held, 
asked The Standard, will British athletes 
get like amounts of food? 

A harried Olympics officer replied 
that an official: already was working on 
plans to feed British athletes and nobody 
moved to cancel the 1948 Olympiad, 
which may be the biggest ever held. 


Report from Mexico 


No single baseball development made 
more news a year ago than the raids of 
Jorge Pasquale and his Mexican League 
on U.S. American and National League 
stars. By summer’s end, Pasquale had 


made off with 23 major leaguers, including 
three St, Louis Cardinals’ mainstays. 

But when the season was over, Pas- 
quale’s organization was in the red, prin- 
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cipally because of the high salaries he 
paid his foreign finds. Then came hold- 
out trouble, with Pasquale’s other ath- 
letes (particularly U.S. Negroes) grum- 
bling over the $35,000 in salary and bonus 
paid to ex-Cardinal pitcher Max Lanier. 
This spring, Nuevo Laredo and Torreon, 
unable to make ends meet, dropped out 
of Pasquale’s eight-team circuit and U.S. 
critics gleefully predicted that few of 
Jorge’s high-priced gringoes would be 
around this summer. 

As of last week, however, Pasquale 
and the six remaining Mexican League 
clubs were going full blast, playing before 
crowds which frequently (in Mexico City) 
total 20,000. And 16* of last season’s 23 
U.S. major league players were back, all 
of them earning virtually the same pay 
they earned last year. 

Other Seven. Principal hold-out is 
Lanier, who, having failed to play as well 
in Mexico last year as he had at home, 
objected to Pasquale’s 1947 offer of only 
$8,000, but now reportedly was ready to 
sign up. 

Other 1946 Mexican Leaguers who 
failed to return this summer include 
Mickey Owen, ex-Dodger catcher who cur- 
rently is involved in a salary law suit with 
Pasquale; Vern Stephens, the St. Louis 
Browns shortstop who played only two 
games in Mexico before hopping north 
again, and ex-Giants Danny Gardella, 
Harry Feldman, Ace Adams and Roy 
Zimmerman, who were asked to take 
substantial salary cuts on the basis of 
1946 showings. 

For 1947, Pasquale had talked of con- 
tinuing his private U.S. war, hoping to 
snare Cleveland's pitching ace, Bob Feller, 
and sending Boston’s slugging Ted Wil- 
liams a blank check on which to write his 
own terms. But all indications were that 
few American stars henceforth would be 
lured South. The reasons: U.S. athletes 
are thinking twice before accepting a high 
Mexican salary and a five-year banishment 
from U.S, baseball; Pasquale’s fellow club 
owners have put their feet down on pay- 
ing for any more high-priced imported 
talent. 

Moreover, grandiose plans for enlarg- 
ing Mexican ball parks apparently have 
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FAMILIAR. A fan's cushion reminds ex-Dodger Olmo of home. (SEE: Report from Mexico) 





been dropped, leaving playing conditions 
—if not the playing—strictly minor league 
according to U.S. standards. 

No Luxuries. As a result, players 
still must dress at home, except at Mexico 
City’s Delta Park, largest (28,000 seats) 
in the league, which has a shower room of 
sorts, They also put up with scrubby in- 
fields and worse outfields. Pitchers still 
find Mexico’s rarefied atmosphere fine for 
a fast ball, but tough on curves. Batters 
find it ideal for homers and extra base 
hits. 

But most foreign players have come 
to like Mexico and find that Pasquale’s 
generous salaries compensate for many a 
minor annoyance, Highest pay earned by 
any U.S. big leaguer in Mexico is the $15,- 
000 paid to ex-Cardinal Lou Klein, Mon- 
terrey infielder, with other salaries rang- 
ing from $8,000 to $12,000. 

Home Talent. Several Mexican, 
Latin-American and U.S. Negro stars also 
draw sizeable checks, but many a native 
toiler in the Pasquale vineyard earns as 
little as $200 a month. 

Leading ex-U.S. Mexican stars this 
season are Martin, Ortiz and de la Cruz, 
playing with Mexico City, which led the 
league going into June; Klein, Carrasquel 
and Hausmann, with Monterrey; Reyes, 
Zabala and Maglie, with Puebla; Olmo, 
Gomez and Steiner, with Vera Cruz; and 
Homer “Hoot” Gibson, former West Coast 
pitcher, of San Luis Potosi, who is the 
league’s top pitcher. Gibson has won 5 and 
lost no games; Martin stands 8-3; Mag- 
lie, 7-3; Carrasquel, 3-2; Zabala, 6-5. 
Best U.S. player batting averages: Steiner, 
-376; Ortiz, .359; Olmo, .327; Reyes, 
-311; Estallela, .304. 

Heroes. U.S. athletes have been 
well received in Mexico where Mexicans, 
for instance, talk warmly of “Marteen,” 
“Klain” and “Housemaan.” But gun- 
packing Jorge (“I am Mexican baseball’) 
Pasquale maintains an abiding hatred for 
organized American baseball, which has 
snubbed his efforts to build up the game, 
and for American players who take his 
high salaries but fail to produce. Next on 
his hate list are American sports writers, 
to whom, in retaliation for their jibes, he 
refuses to issue passes. 

Bullfighting and soccer football still 
rank No. 1 & No. 2 in Mexican sports 
popularity, but baseball’s hold is growing, 
particularly in Vera Cruz and Tampico in 
the east and in Mexico’s northwest. Sand- 
lot ball is increasing in favor and there 
are scores of minor and amateur leagues. 

It is unlikely, in view of his raids, 
that Pasquale ever will be recognized by 
big league American baseball, which now 
is favorably disposed toward the Cuban 
and Venezuelan leagues, But that doesn’t 
worry him. “My league,” he says, “is 
just as good as any in the United States.” 
His hope now is to make it better. 


*The 16 and their former U.S. affiliations: 
Napoleon Reyes, George Hausmann, Adrian Za- 
bala, Salvatore Maglie, Giants; Rene Monteagudo, 
Phils; Lou Klein, Fred Martin, Cardinals; Roberto 
Ortiz, Chile Gomez, Senators; Roberto Estallela, 
Athletics; Luis Rodriguez Olmo, Dodgers; Myron 
Hayworth, Browns; Tomas de la Cruz, eds; 
Murray Franklin, Tigers; Alex Carrasquel, White 
Sox; Jimmy Steiner, Indians. The Mexican League 
also has a number of U.S. Negro and ex-minor 
league players. 
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Ancestor Hunt 


A year hence the missing link may 
be missing no longer. Scientists think he 
has been “located” in the South Africa of 
a million years ago—or his skull, at least. 

Now they’re going there to try to 
prove his claim to the “link” title. So far 
he rates only the name “Southern Ape.” 
If they find he came out of the jungle to 
live man-wise (by hunting, probably) on 
the plains, he’s the link-to-man, But if he 
swung in trees, munched berries, grubs 
and nuts, he’s just another pre-historic 
ape. 

Paleo-pioneers. The expedition due 
to leave this month is backed by the Uni- 
versity of California and headed by its 
Dr. Charle L. Camp. It will be the first 
high-powered scientific outfit to dig for 
Man’s roots in South Africa. But it owes 
its existence to a man who calls himself 
“no scientist.” 

He is Wendell Phillips, 25, now a 
member of U.C.’s museum staff. He 
planned the whole thing while fighting in- 
fantile paralysis, which he got on Oki- 
nawa. .Once up and around, he wheedled 
funds for the project out of General Elec- 
tric, General Motors and Shell Oil Co., 
moral support from Premier Jan Smuts of 
South Africa, scientific recruits from 
among the world’s top fossil experts. 

Bony Clue. The Southern Ape has 
been known—by his skull—for some time. 
His physique puts him in the evolutionary 
gap between the tree-gibbon and the an- 
cient, human Java giant, agree Dr. Roy 
Chapman Andrews, curator of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and Dr. 
Franz Weidenreich, Java-giant skull dis- 
coverer. 

It may be that one Southern Ape al- 
ready has been officially okayed as a hu- 
man and a hunter—the “Dart Child.” Its 
skull was found in a limestone quarry 
near Kimberly together with clubbed-in 
animal skulls, and assembled by Dr, Ray- 
mond Dart, Johannesburg scientist. But 
no full-grown bones have been found 
among such trophies of the hunt. How- 














(Pathfinder photo from Smithsonian Insi.) 


APE, MAN-APE & MAN. Did Dart's Child (center skull) romp on plaias? (SEE: Ancestor Hunt) 


ever, another paleontological lone-wolf, 
Dr. Robert Broom of South Africa’s 
Transvaal Museum, has been sweeping 
through mines and quarries like a live ver- 
sion of his own name, collecting dozens of 
old bones. 

The expedition may well find the Ape 
already well established by Broom as a 
plains-roamer and thus a link-to-man. But 
this will not mean that modern man de- 
scended from the gibbon or the gorilla. 
Dr. Andrews and other leading experts 
regard as unlikely any grandpa-grandson 
relationship between modern man and 
modern ape. Probably the relationship is 
more like that of distant cousins—de- 
scent from a remote common ancestor, 
probably a forest ape now extinct. 


Hitler & the Goldbergs 


It has been hard for Americans to tell 
if Germany’s wartime scientists were gen- 
iuses—or jerks! Awe and snickers, fact 
and fantasy always were mixed in news- 
paper stories about them, 

Now they have been un-mixed by an 
expert, Col. Leslie E. Simon, chief of the 
ballistic research labs at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground and one of Army’s most re- 
spected technical brains. 

In a new book, German Research in 
World War IT, Simon analyzes Nazidom’s 
technology as a product of good workers 
badly organized. Planners of current U.S. 
research programs, he thinks, can get 
useful tips from a study of what helped 
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HUFF & PUFF. Nazi Biggest Bertha (photo from atop muzzle) and wind-gun. (SEE: Goldbergs) 
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or hindered the Germans during the war. 

One of their hindrances was Hitler. 
The Fuehrer was a sucker for what U.S. 
technical men call “Goldbergs” (after the 
zany invention cartoons of Rube Gold- 
berg). Among the biggest was a super- 
gun, the Hochdruckpumpe (high pressure 
pump) designed to bombard,London from 
France with arrow-shaped shells, 

Its barrel was composed of 28 sec- 
tions several yards long. Branching out 
from each were twin explosion chambers. 
These were supposed to fire at intervals 
as the missile traveled up the barrel, 
boosting it along. The whole gangling de- 
vice lay in a slanting, pre-aimed ditch. In 
tests it always blew up, provoking chuck- 
les from German ordnance workers. In 
action, the RAF got it first. 

Wind. Another outlandish weapon 
the Fuehrer fancied was the wind-gun, a 
giant squirt-pump designed to hurl a 
“lump” of compressed air at enemy fliers. 
Its final effective range was 65 yards. Big- 
ness, Simon says, was a German mania. 
Krupp had started work on a 1,500-ton 
tank! 

Also, German leaders had no real idea” 
of how research works. Hitler regularly 
replaced competent project chiefs with 
gab artists. Timid scientists used out-of- 
date instruments because favored manu- 
facturers wouldn’t risk money dabbling 
with innovations. 

Bribe. But the Germans had some 
good ideas, too. To get the cream of 
young scientists into the Luftwaffe work, 
Goering solemnly made them professors 
—every German scholar’s ambition, 

In return for such gestures, the Luft- 
waffe got rocket and aircraft designs as 
good as any in the world. Luckily for the 
Allies, says Simon, the fuel ministry was 
less smart, so the aircraft stayed on the 
ground—no gas! 


Rain to Order 


The plane circled. Two Australian 
scientists scattered 100 pounds of dry ice 
on the cloud below. Nothing happened. 
A few miles away they tried again. Rain 
began, poured all afternoon on a 20-mile 
area near Sydney. 

But when newspapers hinted that man 
had conquered weather, the scientists re- 
minded them: Only one kind of cloud can 
be “punctured” yet—the kind which might 
yield rain soon afterward anyway. 
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Americana 


Don’t Dear Me! 


Chicago’s Society for Abolishing 
Dear” in Business Letters (Pathfinder, 
Jan. 15) is progressing nicely, thank you. 
Its membership has doubled, now includes 
“one large business association, nine radio 
stations, thirteen advertising agencies, 
eight publishers, three educators, two doc- 
tors, one famous poet.” 

“Certainly a generation that produced 
the split atom can blast ‘Dear’ out of 
the business vocabulary,” writes one en- 
thusiast. The Society’s next goal: to elim- 
inate “Sincerely yours” on the end. 


The Flag Wasn’t There 


On a morning in September, 1814, a 
young American lawyer peered across the 
water toward the grey mass of Fort Mc- 
Henry. For many hours Francis Scott 
Key, on a ship returning from negotia- 
tions over a_prisoner’s release, had 
watched bitterly the British bombardment 
of this vital defense of Baltimore harbor. 

He looked for the flag that would 
show whether the fort had held or fallen. 
Then joyfully Key, who also wrote hymns, 
jotted down on an old envelope “some 
lines or brief notes” to recall the moment: 
Oh, say, can you see... A few days later 
The Baltimore Patriot printed his poem. 
An actor sang it to a popular English 
drinking tune. Soon the country was sing- 
ing The Star Spangled Banner. 

One night last winter another man 
peered from the Baltimore harbor toward 
Fort McHenry. Unlike Key, he saw no 
flag. Indignant, he wrote the National 
Park Service, which hurriedly okayed a 
24-hour display there—provided the fort 
could scrape up funds for night illumina- 
tion. 

Patriotic—But Costly. That’s why 
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fort superintendent James W. Rader is 
worried these days. His big, 17-foot flags 
(see cover) wear out three times as fast 
in 24 hours as they did during the old 8- 
hour shift. Sometimes the wind on Balti- 
more’s Sparrow Point flaps them ragged 
in three days—nearly always in a week. 
They cost $17 apiece, and Rader feels: “If 
we can’t fly a nice, clean flag, well, we'd 
just better quit.” 

Lighting is another headache. Rader 
put in a 500-watt bulb in January to il- 
luminate the flag but everybody agrees 
it isn’t adequate. To do the job right— 
using two 1,000-watt floodlights and 
plenty of flags—would cost $1,500 a year. 
The fort is cutting corners wherever it 
can. But Rader hopes some ‘patriotic so- 
ciety will donate the funds. 

Key Mansion. Over in Washington, 
D.C., meanwhile, a memorial to the writer 
of the national anthem hangs in the bal- 
ance. For 40 years groups have sought to 
preserve Key’s dilapidated M St. home 
near the old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 
Now it’s in the path of a proposed high- 
way. A bill is pending in Congress to re- 
store it on a vacant lot beside the Francis 
Scott Key bridge over the Potomac, as a 
national shrine to the War of 1812. 

The Columbia Historical Society, 
which would occupy the mansion, has the 
backing of patriotic groups and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia parks commission. It 
hopes Congress will act this session, be- 
cause another group wants to tear down 
the house and replace it with just a 
marker, This, the Society feels, would be 
a poor tribute to the man who “set to 
words the spirit and the philosophy which 
is America.” ' 


End of the Line 


Trolley cars—pride of the ’*90s— 
are rolling down the road to oblivion. 

In the trend to replace them with 
buses, traffic is all one way. Twenty years 
ago 62,857 trolleys rumbled on U.S. 
streets, and the 14,400 buses were still od- 
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FAREWELL AND HAIL. Trolleys, like Dobbins, are giving way. (SEE: End of the Line) 





dities. Now buses outnumber 
27,000 cars almost two to one. 

In Branford, Conn., the last stop 
is plainly marked: Museum. When the 
Connecticut Co., which operates Bran- 
ford’s transit lines, joined the national 
trend, trolley fans leaped to take over 
discarded track and trolleys. Their aim: 
“To create a national museum for 
the various types of streetcars which 
opened up urban and inter-urban Amer- 
ica.” At last report they had collected 14. 

Fares, Please. Almost any Sunday 
now the happy clang of the Branford Elec- 
tric Railway Association trolleys rings out. 
Uniformed conductors and motormen 
careen down their mile-and-a-quarter 
track in veteran models ranging from a 
Lynchburg, Va., 1899er to a luxurious 
twin of a car owned by the King of Siam. 

BERA—“only operating trolley mu- 
seum in the world’’—may be end of the 
line for a transportation era that began 
in 1832 with New York’s_horse-cars, 
passed to cable cars in the ’7os, to elec- 
trics in the ’90s. The heyday of the mod- 
ern trolley lasted until after World War I. 

Then came the bus. With nostalgic 
sighs for horsecar days, whole towns 
changed over. Desperately, streetcar man- 
ufacturers dug in. About 15 years ago 
the transit industry summoned top engi- 
neers to its Presidents’ Conference Com- 
mittee. Result: the streamlined super-cars 
which now speed city streets. 

Limping Along. That’s why street- 
cars, though down, are not out. The num- 
ber of trolleys in use declined by 25,000 
between 1926-36. But in the last decade 
the decline started to level off. The drop 
for 1936-46 was only 10,000. Last year 
1,000 streamlined cars were slated for 
delivery—at $21,000 each. 

Like pigeons and starlings, the street- 
car’s habitat is the large city (250,000 or 
bigger), where vast capital is tied up in 
trolley lines and prevents quick change- 
over to buses. 

But even here, the ground is shak- 
ing. “The trolley is dead,” says a Chi- 
cago newspaper. Washington is seeking 
to “modernize” one of its routes by sub- 
stituting buses. And Manhattan recently 
abandoned most of its street cars—in- 
cluding the venerable Bowery line. 

So BERA waits expectantly. For re- 
tired trolleys there’s a happy future— 
and no competition—in Branford. 


Castle’s End 


Charles Schwab’s fabulous 75-room, 
$8 million chateau on Riverside Drive 
has long been a showplace for New York’s 
tourists. Now the block-square home will 
be razed for a 600-family apartment. 

Boasting an art gallery, bowling alley, 
built-in organ, 35 servants, it was a monu- 
ment of an age when men like Harriman 
and Carnegie were skyrocketing to wealth 
on the nation’s young industries. When 
Schwab died in 1939 it was closed. 

It was also a monument to a mill 
worker who rose in true American style to 
be president of the U.S. Steel Corp. In its 
garden is ‘a life-size statue of a steel pud- 
dler. That’s a job Schwab once held. 
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International 


LINDA DARNELL. She thanked all the wives. 


Of course I sent notes of thanks to 
the wives of four of my leading men in 
Forever Amber. I knew they had been 
coached at home. After the picture was 
over, they broke down and confessed they 
had played the romantic scenes over with 
their wives.—Linda Darnell, film actress. 


Nations ‘have recently been led to 
borrow billions for war. No nation has 
ever borrowed largely for education. 
Probably no nation is rich enough to pay 
for both war and civilization. We must 
make the choice.—Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
former president, Institute for Advanced 
Study. 


In the next 100 years, if the Sovi- 
ets have anything good, we will steal it. If 
we have anything good, the Soviets will 
steal it. But neither of us need take re- 
course to arms.—Alvin Johnson in The 


Yale Review. 


We've thought of preparing Christ- 
mas gift boxes of worms. Surely everyone 
can think of someone to whom they would 
like to give worms.—Harriet Kennedy, 
co-owner, scientific worm farm, Tacoma, 


Wash. 


I am planning, with my wife, a 
15,000 mile trip East in our 1921 model T 
Ford. If we have a favorable wind, we 
can make 27 miles an hour, although a 
headwind may drop us down to 20.—J. F. 
Hielscher, 80, Seattle. 


The Germans are not making all 
the effort they can to feed themselves.— 
Charles P. Kindleberger, chief, State De- 
partment’s Division on Germany. 


Communism wil! take over if the 
U.S. quits feeding the Germans. It so 
happens that communism, like nature, ab- 
hors a vacuum, and there is no surer way 
to create a vacuum in the heart of Europe 
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than to starve our zones in Germany.— 
Tracy S. Voorhees, chief, Food Distribu- 
tion Division, War Department. 


Economic reconstruction of France 
through private enterprise demands the 
cooperation of the United States. France 
must remain—indeed, will remain—a na- 
tion of the West.—Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. 


The reason so many chorus girls age 
young is that they have to spend so much 
time trying to keep out of traps.—Cor- 
rine Anderson, vice president, New York 
casting agency. 





Declining prices—causing some 
unemployment—will do more to increase 
the productivity of those remaining em- 
ployed than anything that management 
can do.—Prof. Raymond Rodgers, New 
York university. 


The ineentive to enter teaching is 
gone when the elevator girl is paid more 
than the beginning teacher.—Tom C. 
Clark, U.S. Attorney General. 


I know I struck oil, but I was 
drilling for water. We’ll just shut it off 
and try another spot. All I want is a 
water well. I can’t feed oil to the cows. 
—Charles Sturtevant, Tulare, Cal. 


Women are beginning to pawn their 
wedding rings. Men are pledging their 
watches and cameras. This _ indicates 
people have spent the inflated wages and 
bonds. Now they are getting rid of lux- 
uries for necessities.—Sgt. George Tucker, 
chief, pawnshop detail, Chicago police. 


One of my customers dresses her 
chimpanzee in baby clothes and wheels 
him in Central Park. She has a wonderful 
time when nice old ladies ask to see her 
baby.—Henry Trefflich, New York pet 
shop proprietor. 


Let me say to my colleagues that I 
wrote this speech myself. To this remark 
I presume the ghost writers’ union will 
stand up and declare: “We'll say you 
did!”—Rep. Homer A. Ramey, (R.-Ohio) 


Pathfinder 


NO GHOSTS. Rep. Romey did it all himself. 
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Books 


Our Own Insides 


In 1945 Americans spent more than 
$1 billion at race tracks, $1 billion on 
jewelry, nearly $7 billion on hard liquor. 
Yet 30% of ‘all American homes have no 
running water; there are at least two 
counties in Tennessee alone without a 
single telephone; 40% of all World War 
II draftees were rejected as physically 
unfit; and 13% 
illiterate. 

These are some sample facts from 
John Gunther’s sprawling, gargantuan col- 
lection of information about the United 
States, entitled, naturally, /nside U.S.A. 
(Harper: $5). It is the author’s fourth 
“inside” book (Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America have already had their vitals 
aired by the indefatigable Gunther) and, 
like the others, it is a highly interesting 
hodge-podge especially adapted for spas- 
modic reading. 

It does not, as Gunther hoped, add 
up to a comprehensible study of this 
country which would give a man from 
Mars a concrete understanding of what 
the U.S. is like. The Martian would be 
hopelessly confused by the endless, often 
contradictory detail, or led astray by 
paradoxical generalities like Gunther's 
description of his subject as “the greatest, 
craziest, most dangerous, least stable, most 


spectacular, least grown-up, and most 
powerful and magnificent nation ever 
known.” 


No Punches Pulled. For the native 
reader, however, /nside U.S.A. is pretty 
juicy geography. The author writes with 
zest and takes delight in airing a state’s 
scandals,* picturesque features and color- 
ful citizens. 

Typical nuggets to be gleaned from 
his book: There are more traffic acci- 
dents in California than anywhere else 
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of them were found to be 





on earth. Montana has more earthquakes 
than any other state. Pennsylvania has 
more colleges and universities. New York 
City has more trees than houses and your 
face gets dirty there because 112 tons 
of soot per square mile fall every month. 
In Texas camels were once used for trans- 
portation. The biggest man and the big- 
gest hog ever known were Tennesseeans. 
(The man, Miles Darden, weighed nearly 
goo pounds, and when he died, strangled 
by his own fat, one side of his house had 
to be torn down to remove the body. The 
hog, Big Bill of Lexington, weighed 2,400 
pounds, After spending some years lying 
down, it made the mistake of trying to 
rise, whereupon its legs all broke and 
it died. ) 

More to Come. Jnside U.S.A. is 979 
pages long; but Gunther warns that he had 
so much material left over he’s planning 
a companion volume right away. The 
second book will be concerned with Wash- 
ington, D.C., ignored in this one, and with 
such varied subjects as the Catholic 
church, big business, the role of women, 
communism, education and the foreign- 
born. 


Trouble in the East 


Harold R. Isaacs’ No Peace For Asia 
(Macmillan: $3.50) interesting, but thor- 
oughly depressing, account of conditions 
in Asia as the author found them after 
the war. From one end of the continent 
to the other, he writes, he was never far 
from the sound of gunfire. Poverty, 
disease, filth, distrust, hatred and dis- 
illusionment are the daily fare. 

On top of this rages the desperate 
rivalry of Russia and America for stra- 
tegic toe holds. In the South, Britain 
and France brutally push the “liberated” 
back into the strangulating toils of the 
colonial system. And what ‘can be done 
about it? Isaacs doesn’t say the situation 
is hopeless. He argues that if Russia 
would relinquish its hold on Europe and 
America would follow suit in Asia, even- 


From photo Hoagland makes practice sketch. (SEE: Other New Books) 





Marcus Beechman 
INSIDE AGAIN. John Gunther's latest is all 
about U. S. (SEE: Our Own Insides) 


tually, perhaps, with unselfish economic 
aid from the rest of the world the Asiatics 
might become healthy world citizens. The 
reader will probably agree with Isaacs’ 
“ifs”; but it’s doubtful that they will help 
his depression. 


Other New Books 


Full Moon, by P. G. Wodehouse 
(Doubleday: $2). This, the author’s 
39th (at least) novel, does not vary from 
his well-established formula. It is set in 
Blandings Castle, home of the ninth Earl 
of Emsworth, whose I1.Q. is “about 30 
points lower than that of a not too agile- 
minded jellyfish” and whose only interest 
in life is the Empress of Blandings—the 
fattest pig in Shropshire County. 

There are two young couples, madly 
in love, who become inextricably involved 
in the usual Wodehouse series of plots 
and counterplots involving false beards, 
stolen jewels, high finance and the Em- 


press herself. 

The fact that the story satirizes a 
type of English family—the fat, idle, 
titled rich—which is rapidly becoming 


extinct, doesn’t detract much from the 


fun. 

The Pleasures of Sketching Out- 
doors, by Clayton Hoagland (Viking: 
$3.95). Anybody in search of a hobby 
should fall easy prey to the author’s en- 
thusiasm for sketching. For readers who 
“can’t draw a straight line” or at any 
rate have never tried, he gives detailed 
instructions on everything from equip- 
ment to what not to draw. For example, 
keep out of the woods, choosing instead 
as subject matter an open field or a 
beach with a few buildings. Reduce your 
landscape to its bare essentials. Practice 
first by sketching outdoor photographs 
for training in seeing lights and shadows. 

Such instructions make sense, even 
to the amateur, alongside Hoagland’s nu- 
merous illustrations. The effect on the 
reader is a very definite itch to investi- 
gate “the pleasures” for himself. 
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Education 


Religion in the Schools 


For more than a century—ever since 
the founding of the public free school— 
religion has been taboo in most class- 
rooms, 

Last week the issue was finally put to 
the Supreme Court, whether this taboo is 
necessary or not. 

The Constitution guarantees freedom 
of religion, bans union of state and church. 
Few have ever denied that these are good 
principles, sound law. Lately however, 
Americans of all faiths—Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish—have begun to wonder if 
(1) the meaning of religious faith cannot 
be taught in the schools and if (2) it can 
be maintained—Constitutionally—on a 
voluntary basis. 

Voluntary. In Champaign, IIl., the 
three-faith Council on Religious Education 
thought so. It put the idea into practice in 
the schools. No child was compelled to 
attend these classes against his will. Writ- 
ten permission had to be obtained from 
the parents. 

Even so, Mrs, Vashti McCollum, 33- 
vear-old mother of three sons, complained. 
She said her oldest boy, James Terry, was 
“embarrassed” “because he was the only 
child in his class not taking religious in- 
struction. 

“T am an atheist or rationalist,” ex- 
plained Mrs. McCollum, wife of a Univer- 
sity of Illinois professor, “A class dealing 
with religion is a violation of the ban 
against union of state and church.” 

Atheist McCollum carried her case to 
court. The Illinois Supreme Court dis- 
agreed with her. She appealed last week, 
on Constitutional grounds, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

There the decision, expected this fall, 
will be far-reaching. It will settle whether 
or not one of the prime influences in hu- 
man life will be ignored in the classroom. 

News Angle. Critics of Mrs. Mc- 
Collum’s position point out that Christian- 
ity is constantly in the news; that many 
children don’t understand its meaning, 

Last week, for example, the new Jap- 
anese prime minister, Tetsu Katayama, 
announced that democratic government in 
Japan must be “permeated by a spirit of 
Christian love and humanism” and “guided 
by a Christian spirit of morality.” 

But what does this mean? Do Ameri- 
can school children understand? What is 
Christianity? 


In Champaign, IIl., the board of edu- 


cation, defendant in Mrs. McCollum’s 
suit. believes these vital and fundamental 
meanings should be made clear. The time, 
they say, is now. 


Harvard’s Schoolmarm 


Stranger things have happened, but 
never in Harvard. A tall, dark-haired 
bride has crashed the Crimson’s for-men- 
only teaching barrier. 

” She is Soia Mentschikoff, who takes 
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leave of absence from a Wall St. law firm 
to teach commercial law at Harvard law 
school, 

Never much of a believer in the lec- 
ture method, Prof. Mentschikoff empha- 
sizes the importance of getting her stu- 
dents to talk effectively. 

“Actually,” she says, “you are trying 
to teach these people to talk in their par- 
ticular field and they can best acquire 
facility of expression when they’re on their 
feet talking.” 

New Technique. Harvard’s first 
Portia has ideas about trends in law: 

“Here, in reality, is a profession that 
is changing. In the last 10 years adminis- 
trative agencies have grown very much in 
importance. In cases involving such agen- 
cies, one tries to settle the problem 
through negotiation rather than a full- 
dress trial. This requires a wholly differ- 
ent technique.” 


Revolt in the West 


San Francisco took to the warpath 
last week against the extremes of so-called 
“progressive” education. 

The board of education decided (1) 
not to renew the contract of Dr. Curtis E. 
Warren, superintendent of schools, and 
(2) to appoint in his place Dr. Herbert C. 
Clish, superintendent of schools at New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

Long dissatisfied over Warren’s poli- 
cies, the board of education and public 
alike were further aroused by a report of 
the county grand jury last year which 
criticized “expensive frills” in the local 
educational program. Parents complained 
that their children were not getting a 
thorough grounding in the three Rs, 


Teaching methods in the public schools 
became a subject of controversy in Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings. Responsi- 
bility for the trend was fixed on Warren 
rather than his aides. 

Middle Ground. Hiring Clish is a 
shift, not to mere emphasis on thorough 
training in the three Rs, but to a synthesis 
of the best elements of “progressive” edu- 
cation and the more conservative teaching 
method. 

In New Rochelle, Clish has been ex- 
tremely conscious of a careful grounding 
in the basic subjects. So anxious were San 
Francisco authorities to get him that they 
boosted the superintendent’s salary by 
$4,000, making a total of $18,000, the 
highest ever paid a San Francisco superin- 
tendent of schools. As an additional in- 
ducement, they gave him a four-year 
contract. 

Clish graduated from Columbia uni- 
versity (but not its super-progressive 
Teacher’s college), got his teacher-train- 
ing from Massachusetts Teacher college, 
has kept clear of teaching methods that 
have brought disrepute to public schools 
in recent years, 

Objective. On teaching methods, he 
is frank and to the point: 

“There is no substitute for the funda- 
mentals. We have to teach the pupil to 
read and write and the simple elements of 
arithmetic or he cannot take his place in 
society. Beyond that, however, we must 
remember that pupils have a varying ca- 
pacity to learn. We must train each to the 
maximum of that capacity. 

“Educators, of whom I am one, have 
a. supreme objective: not to produce 
warped individuals. If we fail society in 
that respect, society -will fail all of us.” 





Internatic ! 


LIKE MOTHER, LIKE SON. Mrs. McCollum's protest goes high. (SEE: Religion in the Schools) 
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Women 





Syracuse Post-Standard 
CITIZENS ACT. These women are politically 
wise; others should be. (See below) 


Beyond Home 


Women, as mature citizens, have a 
job in polities as well as house- 
keeping, says NLWV official 


“Tt is time we stopped talking about 
‘women as citizens’ and talked about citi- 
zens, The differences between men and 
women citizens are not great and those 
differences which do exist have largely 
cultural causes which are changing.” 

With this creed, Mrs. Harold A. 
Stone, first vice president of the National 
League of Women Voters, opens fire in a 
courageous article in The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Says she: “We must have faith 
that the potential political ability of man- 
kind is at least as great as the technical 
and scientific ability so painfully but 
hopefully evident today. And it is obvious 
that political maturity must increase, It 
is thet or perish.” 

Uphill. Women have been politically 
immature. Nonetheless, Mrs, Stone con- 
tends, their relentless fight to get the vote 
was recognition that maturity would come 
through exercising civic -duties. Slowly, 
women’s interests have broadened. In 
1920, for example, the League of Women 
Voters’ program highlighted “Child Wel- 
fare” and “Social Hygiene.” “Today 
League members gather in neighborhoods 
to talk about atomic energy and interna- 
tional economic stability. From _ there, 
they carry new wisdom and influence home 
to husbands and communities, 

“Thoughtful women citizens,” says 
Mrs. Stone, “. .. are no longer willing to 
work merely with women or as women, 
even though there is still working conven- 
ience in having some women’s and some 
men’s organizations, [Women’s groups] 
have been based almost solely on sorority 
and genteel cultural and self-improvement 
principles.” And... “too often educat- 
ing about current affairs has been mis- 
taken for doing something about govern- 
ment.” 

But there are signs of change. Some 
women’s groups are overhauling purposes 


? 
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and methods, Younger women are more 
deliberate about their joining. And there’s 
growth in civic groups like United World 
Federalists and Americans for Democratic 


Action, which include both men and 
women, 
Aid. If women are going to be more 


effective citizens, they need help. First, 
says Mrs. Stone, attractive, popular ways 
of meeting and acting together must be 
found, together with short, brightly-writ- 
ten pamphlets, charts and movies and 
specific channels for action. Secondly, she 
insists, feminine action must have the 
support of public opinion. “Civic action 
must become the right thing to do.” 

Americans are used to having the 
family adjust and sacrifice so males can 
pursue worth-while objectives. But we 
still hold that females shouldn’t unless 
they can do so without upsetting family 
comforts or values. Eventually, Mrs. 
Stone feels, need for women’s action will 
make it right for them to give regular 
time to citizenship. 

Her belief: “When all women learn 
to organize and make a program for their 
time, to drive a car, use a typewriter, and 
crank a mimeographing machine, to ac- 
cept and discharge community responsi- 
bilities without making excuses, they will 
be happier women—as well as better citi- 
zens.” 


New Rates for Mates 


It’s not beauty or brains, chastity or 
money that count most in a mate, say 
Iowa State college students. 

In a recent survey in which 200 rep- 
resentative students rated 22 traits wanted 
in future husbands or wives, women 
ranked character as most important. Also 
highly. desirable were emotional maturity, 
desire for home life, pleasing disposition 





But 


and ability to be a good companion. 
financial prospects fell to last place. Men 
ranked being a good companion of first 
importance, Next most valuable traits in 
a wife were a pleasing disposition, de- 
pendable character, mutual attraction and 
sociability. 

Good looks rated low on both lists— 
17th on the women’s, 18th on the men’s. 
Women put chastity in 11th place. But 
men put it in 16th place—after cooking 
ability, desire for home life, good religious 
and educational background. 


Barber to Shavers 


Now that it’s summer young patrons 
of Michael’s Barber Shop are going in for 
crew cuts, They probably won’t get an- 
other hair cut until fall. But they'll be 
back, because every customer gets a shin- 
ing new toy and because Michael's has 
become a tradition with many New York- 
ers, 

Michael Fiscella hesitates to say that 
his plain, little, 38-year-old shop on the 
upper East Side was the country’s first 
barber shop for children. Many of his 
past customers claim it is, however. And 
many who have moved away come back 
with their children. 

Jamboree. Michael and his si: 
barbers give up to 500 haircuts a week at 
go¢ for boys, $1 for girls. On rainy days 
the shop is half empty. In sunny weather 
perambulators, scooters, bicycles and fam- 
ily cars are parked all around. Inside 
there’s a babel. Sometimes there’s crying. 
Let one youngster start it, says Michael, 
others join in, 

When patrons are very small, he just 
gives them time to get used to him on the 
first call, His youngest starter was a 3}- 
months-old boy with a fine stand of coal 
black hair. Usually boys have their first 
haircut when they’re eight months to a 
year old, Girls wait longer in these days 
of long bobs and pigtails. 

With bigger children (from 2 up) 
Michael’s line is plain conversation on a 
person-to-person basis, the general idea 





GROWN-UP PROCEEDING. 


Acme 
No shave yet, but there's a toy nearby. (SEE: Barber to Shavers) 
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being that a haircut is an important and 
grown-up proceeding. Boys get grown-up 
lotions, too, to help train their hair. 
Either sex can have a shampoo for 75¢. 

The Business. Michael wonders at 
pictures of new children’s shops with 
fancy fittings. His patrons sit on boards 
laid across full-sized barber’s chairs—al- 
ways have, always will. Kids are dis- 
tracted, says he, by things like animal 
heads on arm rests. They bend heads to 
play with them and spoil their haircuts. 
And isn’t it a haircut they come for? 

That’s what they get, plus of course, 
a whistle, glass ring, toy automobile, cray- 
ons, or some other gift of their own 
choosing. That gift at the end may have 
something to do with their shining-eyed 
good behavior. 


Ideal: Family of Five 


Although American couples aren’t 
presently reproducing themselves, their 
intentions are good. 

Census Bureau sizes the average U.S. 
family as 3.59 (14 statistical children). 
But most people think the best number is 
five—husband, wife and three children— 
according to George Gallup, director, 
\merican Institute of Public Opinion. 

In Gallup polls, the English, French 
and Dutch, whose families average four 
persons, agreed with Americans on the 
ideal five. But Australians and Canadians 
(average family, 4 and 3.94 respectively) 
thought six was best. 

No Answer. No one factor explains 
why Australians and Canadians prefer 
more children. One Gallup official sug- 
gests that both are pioneer countries with 
small populations and lots of room. Both 
governments have family allowance plans 
(a small sum paid weekly for care of each 
child after the first one). But so do gov- 
ernments in Britain and France where 
people favor one less child. 

More Americans over 50 idealize a 
six-member family than those under 50. 
City people generally like the three-child 
family best, while those in rural areas pre- 
fer four. 


Memo on Milk 


Science announces a new cooking 
rule: Cover the pan when heating milk. 

Why? Light destroys riboflavin, the 
B-vitamin for which milk is the. main 
source. Keeping the milk in the dark re- 
tains most of it. 

Other advantages are that milk heats 
slightly faster when covered, and the lid 
keeps a skin from forming on the sur- 
face. One caution: Covered milk boils 
over easily, needs close watching. 





Home Dressmaking Boom 


Bertha. the Sewing Machine Girl, has 
plenty of competition in the U.S. today. 
It comes from the modern housewife, a 
voluntary victim of the biggest epidemic 
of home dressmaking since the 1920s. 

Dress pattern sales are running an 
estimated 40% ahead of last year’s vol- 
ume. Fabric sales, too, have jumped at 
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Ty this frosty 
FRUIT LOAF! 


A Midsummer Day’s Dream come 
true! Tinkling iced tea and this 
tempting Frosty Fruit Loaf—so 
light, so luscious made with 
Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active Yeast. 





FROSTY FRUIT LOAF 





If you bake at home—try Fleisch- 
mann’s for quick action—finer re- 
sults in all kinds of breads, rolls, 
dessert breads. Fleischmann’s 
Fresh-Active Yeast goes right to 
work because it’s actively fresh. For 
more delicious flavor, more deli- 
cate texture in everything you bake 
—get Fleischmann’s Fresh- Active 
Yeast in the familiar yellow label. 
You'll see why it’s been America’s 
favorite for over three generations. 





Makes 3 loaves 


Sesid...0 2/3 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/2 cup sugar 
1-1/4 teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 

2/3 cup lukewarm water 

3 tablespoons sugar 
Crumble and stir in 

2 cakes Fieischmann's Yeast 
Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 

3 eggs, well beaten 

3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. 
Add to make easily handled dough an 
additional 

3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Turn out on lightly floured board. Knead. 
Place dough in greased bowl and brush 
top lightly with melted shortening. Cover 
and let rise in warm place, free from draft, 
until doubled in bulk, about i hour. Punch 
dough down and divide into 3 equal 
pieces. Roll out each piece into an oblong 
8 x 6 x 1 inches. 
Sprinkle each piece with 

I cup chopped candied fruits 


Roll in fruit very lightly with rolling pin. 
Fold both ends crosswise to center of 
dough. Seal edges and ends firmly. Place 
in well-greased bread pans (7% x 3%4x 
2% inches). Cover and let rise in warm 
place, free from draft, until doubled in 
bulk, about 30 minutes. Bake in moderate 
oven at 375° F. about 45 minutes. Cool 
and ice with Plain Icing. 
PLAIN ICING 
Combine and beat until smooth 
1/2 cup sifted confectioner’s sugar 
2 teaspoons milk 
1/8 teaspoon vanilla extrac! 













































least 20%. And the pre-war yearly output 
of 475,000 sewing machines was boosted 
to 650,000 by March 1947. New sewing 
aids and attachments are snapped up by 
home sewers when they appear on store 
counters. One sought-after gadget, the 
*“Stitchmaster,” turns out invisible hems 
in a jiffy, attaches to any type machine. 

Another help is the return of elastic 
sewing thread. Wound on the machine 
bobbin, it shirrs as it stitches, assures 
good, safe fit for strapless bathing suits 
and playclothes, It’s equally versatile used 
for knitting, darning, sewing on buttons or 
tightening wrists of gloves. 

Spasm. But all retailers agree that 
the home dressmaking spurt won't last. 
It’s expected that women will desert their 
sewing machines for shopping tours as 
low-cost dress production gets back to 
normal some time this year. 


SET FOR SUMMER. Women use masking tape (left) and 











New York Times Studio 


“PROVINCETOWN.” Colorful panel in green and brown on beige. (SEE: Picture Wallpaper) 


Picture Wallpaper 


The vogue for combining plain and 
patterned walls has brought to market 
panel wallpapers that actually are pic- 
tures covering one side of a wall or just 
the section over a mantel or table. 

They range from two-panel designs 
for dinettes or sunparlors to scenes for 
larger rooms that spread over six, eight or 
more panels. 

The less expensive sets are litho- 
graphed, cost from $20 for two panels to 
$60 for five. There are a few hand-screened 
panel sets for $20, several for $30. From 
there they go on up to as much as $1,500, 
Decorators say, however, that hand- 
painted scenics are not as expensive as it 
might appear because they are a soft- 
toned, lasting decoration around which a 
whole room’s design may be built. 




















“Provincetown,” the result of three 
years’ sketching by an American artist, 
covers five panels (for $30) with the 
docks, boats, fishing houses and sea vistas 
of the old Cape Cod town. There’s a 
sixth panel of waves and flying gulls if 
needed for a larger room. 


Panoramas. Another authentic 
American scenic is “Santa Fe”’—replete 
with mountain trails, plains, covered wag- 
ons and rodeo, And for the nursery there’s 
an exciting circus scene. 

Scenics come in different color com- 
binations and can be ordered at depart- 
ment stores or through local’ wallpaper 
dealers. 


For Easy Living 


Summertime—and the livin’ is easy 
on porch, terrace or lawn. It’s restful and 
cool, anyway, when these relaxing havens 
are fitted with solidly-comfortable lounges, 
lazy hammocks, sun-shunning canopies 
and awnings. 

There’s new summer furniture to suit 
almost every taste. Supply is much larger 
than last year but still not adequate. Dif- 
ferences between this year’s stock and last 
year’s are more in detail than in basic 
design. 

The most luxurious of the new furni- 
ture is wrought iron which comes in a 
greenish, antiqued shade, in white and in 
soft pink. Tables topped with crystal- 
clear glass, attractively-cushioned chairs, 
tea carts, sectional davenports and settees 
have an air of graceful fragility. Yet, as 
one woman shopper said, “They ought to 
last a hundred years.” 

Indoors or Out. Other types of 
year-round furniture are made of bamboo 
and bleached natural woods. Rattan has 
returned in handsome sofa and chair sets 
tagged at living-room suite prices. 

Strictly out-of-doors canvas deck 
chairs can be found for about $7. Chairs 
of tubular steel and aluminum are sturdier, 
sleeker, and more costly. The big chaise 








canvas paint to sun-brighten their awnings and furniture. (SEE: For Easy Living) 
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Jongues ($30-$40) have bright, solid-color 
cushions of water-repellent materials that 
are common now to most summer furni- 
ture, 

Because color selection in upholstery 
and awnings is limited, some ambitious 
home decorators work out preferred color 
schemes by repainting new pieces. More 
use canvas paint, of course, to refurbish 
old furniture, 

Make-Over. A $1.75 quart of paint 
will cover two average-size awnings. If 
a light color is put on over a very dark 
one, or if it’s desirable to blank out con- 
trasting stripes completely, the experts 
advise a first coat of white. Those who 
want to re-stripe an awning can paint 
ruler-straight with masking tape. Paint 
the dark stripes first. Then, when they 
are dry, apply the tape on painted stripes 
and finish the lighter ones. 

Imaginative re-decorators also paint 
flowers or other designs all over awnings, 
on awning borders, on furniture backs and 
seats, even under canvas parasols, Sum- 
mer living isn’t hard on the person who 
can sit under a friendly umbrella and 
revel in the fresh gaiety of summer flowers 
painted overhead. 


Foot Coolers 


There's relief ahead for women who 
suffer from hot, perspiring feet. Produc- 
ers of a new-insole for men’s shoes first 
used by G.I.s, expect to begin manufac- 
turing it for women and children in a few 
weeks, 

Woven of five layers of plastic, the 
insole looks something like mesh. It is 
washable, won’t flatten out or absorb 
moisture. Because it separates the foot 
from the shoe bottom, air pumps through 
its vents with every step the wearer takes, 
keeping feet cool and dry. 

Foot air-conditioners for men come 
in sizes 6 to 12, are sold in pairs for heavy 
and medium duty at $1.25 and $1. 


Bow Lites 


The nation’s teen-age boys are get- 
ting all lit up—with new electric bow ties. 
The flamboyant fad caught on first in 
New York and is now spreading across 
the country. 

Lights come in red, green, blue or 
vellow, one on each bow. The wearer 
turns them off and on by pressing a but- 
ton on a pocket battery attached to his 
tie by a wire hidden under his coat. The 
whole business sells for about $2. 


New for the Bathroom 


As naturally as a family turns to the 
bathroom for cooling off in the summer, 
manufacturers turn out new products to 
give that room more appeal. 

Today’s bathroom decor takes its cue 
from the new and lovely, but practical, 
shower and window curtains. A typical 
curtain is made of Koroseal—a flexible 
plastic claimed to be mildew- crack- and 
acid-proof. It comes in gay colors and de- 
signs descriptively named Circus Time, 
Flamingo and Ballerina. 
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Camera Associates 
COOL CURTAIN. It's Koroseal in a flamingo 
design. (SEE: New for the Bathroom) 


Toned to match any scheme are toilet 
seats of light, easy-to-clean, lasting plas- 
tic. Hampers that also combine beauty 
with service are made of aluminum enam- 
eled in pastel shades. 

Space-savers. Chrome racks are 
new for light laundry and towels. A col- 
lapsible tuck-away drier designed to hold 
lingerie fits across the tub or swings 
from the shower rod (see below). An- 
other chrome rack has two bars that go 





over the regular towel rack to make one 
rod into three. 

Toilet Tray. A temper-saver is a 
rubber mat that fits on the toilet tank 
shelf. It comes in several colors, has 
turned-up edges and small divisions, like 
a restaurant plate, to keep pins, bottles, 
etc., from sliding off. 

Boon. Disposable bath mats lighten 
the laundry load. Packaged a half dozen 
to a box, they are 4-inch thick, absorb 
water 16 times their own weight. 

Aqua Scent. For light-hearted lux- 
ury there’s a plastic shower attachment 
that holds perfumed tablets. Each tablet 
(of apple blossom or pine), put into a slot 
in the gadget, is enough for the average 
seven-minute shower. When the men of 
the house wants an unscented shower, he 
simply neglects to feed the dispenser a 
tablet. 





IM SAVING 
WORK, TIME, 
TROUBLE 


WITH THIS 
SENSATIONAL 
NEW-TYPE 
STARCH $ 


































NO COOKING - 
NO BOILING! NO 
STIRRING OVER A HOT 
STOVE . IT'S EASY TO 
GET SMOOTH STARCH 
(N SECONDS! 





AND IMAGINE— 
NO LUMPS! No 
STICKY IRONS TO 
CLEAN —NO STREAKED 
OR RUMPLED 
CLOTHES ! 












my (RON 
simPeLy GLIDES / 
CAMEO STARCHES SO 
SMOOTHLY MY 
IRONING |S EAS/ER 









AND yust LOOK 
AT THIS DRESS! 1 
STARCHED IT MYSELF 
ANDO YOU'D THINK IT HAD 
BEEN ORY CLEANED/ 












MY HUSBANO'S A 
LOT PLEASANTER, TOO — 
NOW HIS COLLARS DON’T 
SAW HIS NECK ANY MORE. 
SMOOTH STARCHING iS 
NO TRICK WITH 
CAMEO! 





Cameo is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Llinvois, registered in the U. 5. Pat. Of, 
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Religion 





Justice in Obe ‘ammergau 


War or no war, to most of the West- 
ern world Oberammergau meant one 
thing: The Passion Play, pageant-like 
re-enactment of Jesus’ last days, which 
to the townspeople is their most impor- 
tant civic activity and to the world a 
tradition. 

But in the shadow of the Bavarian 
Alps, where Oberammergau lies like a 
storybook painting, war made quite a 
change. The foremost activity was a Ger- 
man rocket armaments plant. 

Alois Lang, who played the Christus 
for the last Passion Play (1934) had to 
join the Nazi party to retain his right to 
earn money for bread. Anton Preisinger, 
who had played Lazarus, had been forced 
into the same decision. 

Tainted Saints. This month the 
town was getting back to normal, To 
Oberammergau this meant preparing for 
the next Passion Play (probably in 1950). 
And in the process the town had put 
their Christus and Lazarus on trial for 
being Nazis. 

When the trial ended both were free. 
Main reason: Jewish residents had testi- 
fied that neither man had believed or fol- 
lowed Nazi teachings, that both had re- 
mained true to the Bible whose charac- 
ters they played once every 10 years. 

The Jews of Oberammergau had 
saved their Christus. 


India’s Two Houses 


Every day Americans read something 
new about India’s national troubles. For 
most the problem seemed to have boiled 
down to a simple “Hindus don’t like the 
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Moslems and vice versa. 

Still, the names mean little, The re- 
ligions they represent are seldom discussed 
beyond their political significance. 

Origins. Hinduism, whose 260 mil- 
lion adherents are by far the majority of 
India’s population, has roots that twist 
back to 3,000 B.c. At that time, in the 
great valley of northern India, a flourish- 
ing but primitive native culture followed 
many of the religious concepts (such as 
all parts of nature being a manifestation 
of some god or another) that exist in 
modern Hinduism. 

The writings and scriptures of the 
faith as used today probably began piling 
up as early as 1,500 B.c. In that age, too, 
was established a Hindu precedent that 
did much to continue its power unbroken 
through the centuries—a_by-birth-only 
caste of priests, now called Brahmans. 
The priests are the supreme religious (and 
very often political) authority. 

For Moslems the formal beginnings 
of faith came in the sixth century A.p. 
when Mohammed proclaimed himself  fi- 
nal prophet of “the one true god’ Allah 
and gave his followers throughout Arabia 
the holy book of their religion, the Koran. 

Worship. By a continual process of 
borrowings and creations (as in the case 
of village gods that may be unknown in 
the next community), Hinduism today has 
become so complex a religious institution 
that bewildered British census takers have 
said “the only sure way to tell whether 
a person is a Hindu or not is to ask him.” 

But however different the religious 
patterns of individual Hindu communities, 
some things are universal: Siva, the gen- 
erative power in nature, and Vishnu, once 
the sun god, now called the world’s Pre- 
server, are the chief gods. (Under them 
is a parade of lesser deities so numerous 
that few men, even Hindus, have tried to 
catalog them.) 

Certain pools and rivers are consid- 





ered sacred and their water to possess 
mystic qualities. 

For the non-Brahman Hindu the 
most direct path to communion with his 
nature-pervading gods is complete detach- 
ment from material matters. Thus many 
renounce worldly goods and wander as 
holy men, begging their food and lodging 
while seeking to overcome all human frail- 
ties of ambition, desire, comfort-seeking 
or cynicism, Perhaps the best known holy 
men are the yogis, whose feats of body 
control are thought of as rewards for a 
perfect spiritual life. ; 

By the Book. For Moslems re- 
ligion is much nearer a familiar pattern. 
Life by the teachings of one work of 
revelation. Worship of god in church cere- 
mony with “priests” who have risen 
through study, from common birth. Belief 
that man’s soul must be prepared for 
reunion with god aftér death. (To the 
Hindu, man’s soul passes not to a heaven 
but to another body after death. ) 

Thus in Mother India’s lap lies a 
book and an idol. By choosing one her 
children decide their lives. 


Timeless Faith 


At Lille, on the Belgian border of 
France, religious persistence has overcome 
time and three wars. 

Finally completed there this month 
was the great, grey, Gothic Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral. Its foundation stone had 
been laid 100 years ago. Like single drops 
of water wearing down a mountain, Lille’s 
faith had paced its course slowly—but in- 
evitably. 


Holland’s New “Clergy” 


Before the war many a U.S. clergy- 
man had sighed almost daily at the re- 
ligious indifference of the Dutch. They 
had plenty of churches. The churches had 
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THE MANY AND THE FEW. Indian Moslems praying together are equal under their one god. But the countless deities of Hinduism favor... 
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plenty of members and the members had 
plenty of ministers. Yet Holland seemed 
to lack what in those days might have 
been called ‘“‘zip” or “get-up-and-go.” 
This month, about 32 miles southeast 


of Amsterdam in a large mansion that 
faintly resembles Mount Vernon, the 


Dutch were making up for lost time. 

Beginning a two-year training period 
at the mansion were 72 young men and 
women who would carry the work of the 
Dutch Reformed Church into the people’s 
everyday lives more actively than ever 
before. 

The title for which they were pre- 
paring: assistant minister. Their job: 
work which force of custom or lack of 
time has kept the minister from doing. 
The aides will not be ordained. They will, 
however, have training equal to that of 
any seminary, plus special coaching in 
politics, business, public information, 
finance and domestic counseling, 

Duties. While the minister under 
whom they work devotes his full time and 
energy to the spiritual lives of the con- 
gregation, his assistant will be active in 
the temporal life of the entire community 
—but always basing his decisions and 
counsel upon the principles of the faith. 

To the assistants will fall much of the 
work among members of the community 
who do not belong to a church. To the 
unchurched, it is hoped, the assistant min- 
isters can speak as fellow citizens first, 
churchmen second. Whether the people 
they thus help join the church or not, the 
assistants will be charged with aiding them 
to base their lives and homes on religious 
principle and not just worldly convenience 
and ambition. 

For the churchmembers themselves 
the assistants will be able to provide 
guidance on matters ranging from sanita- 
tion to finance—always with the assurance 
that the advice is unselfish, guided by 
charity under the shadow of the cross, 
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the priest first. 
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A NEW ONE-MAN SAW 


There is no other like it! 


Post Hole Digger and Sickle-Bar Attachment Available 


NOW — Big 7 H-P motor. More power for all needs. Two 
Propels itself as it saws 
up hill and down. Use engine for belt work, post hole digging 
or cutting hay when not sawing. Machine eliminates the drudg- 
ery of clearing land, fence making or sawing wood. OTTAWA 
leads for fast sawing. Largest manufacturers of wood saw- 
Sold only direct to user. Costs too 
little to do without. Thousands in use, Other important fea- 
tures include: swivel axle, safety clutch, adjustable saw shaft 
nding on essential fea- 
details and prices. 


speeds for sawing and road travel. 


ing machines in the world. 


for different saw 6 | Patents 
tures. Act quickly. Send for FRE 


The Greatest 
Name in Saws 





OTTAWA MFG. CO. 













GILLEN ccc, 






For complete information see your local 
furnace dealer or write direct. 
5.t. GILLEN co. vowaciac, micn. 


4 oll cui DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 
Si CHRISTMAS CARDS 


3 rush STUDIOS 


Compareour 21-folder “Champion” 
Assortment, sells for $1, sent on 
approval, no investment. Etching, 
Panorames, Florals, Religious. Gift 
Wraps, Birthdays, also stationery 
and Personal De Luxe Album. 
FREE SAMPLES 

Of many extra-profit Imprint Lines. 
Work with a leader! Write today. 
PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS, Dept. P7, 
154 Nassau Street, New York 7, N.Y. 










New Bonus Plan 
earns you up to and 









RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 


BLACKHEADS « PIMPLES | 


Use what thousands have tried for promptly reliev- 
— externally caused pimples, rash, itch—scientifi- 
cally medicated Cuticura! Helps remove blackheads. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will refund 
your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 
ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL =. over 50 years, 

offers you a career 
SCHOOL OF NURSING '® "ursing. Ac- 

credited 3-yr. course 
plus free maintenance in dorm-like surroundings, 
moderate tuition, High school grads, register now 


for Sept emberclass. Write School of Nursing, 
Dep't. K. St. Johns Hospital, Brooklyn 13, New York City 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammerine, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stutterine—suc- 
cessful for 46 vears. Free—no obligation. 
Beniamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3445 Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, tnd. 
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1-764 Penn St. 4.\e 
Ottawa, Kansas MOWSGRASS&WEEDS 





| STOP CORNS! 





HERE ' 
TODAY] | ae 


SORE TOES CORNS STOPPED 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from pre 
ing tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
will instantly stop painful shoe friction, lift pressure 
and quickly remove corns, Get a box NOW ! 


Dr Scholls Lino-pads | 
OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting System. No signs 
or symbols; uses ABC's. Easy to learn 
easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job 
Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in 
leading offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet 
Speedwriting, Dept. 3307-7, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 
Patent laws encourage the development of invent 
further particulars ae t Patent protection nd procedur 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
1029 Victor Building, Washington 1, 0. C. 


tone Write for 
e and “Inve 
Record” form at once o obligation. 
STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 
to r . wded fea 














Mc MORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
—Men! Women! Get ir 


»rofitable 







operate fr ur home or emall office after « e tra « 
N : required. No goods t 

$50.0 $100.00 per week making fa e & 

foot devices t rder, Foot eufferers eve where « 

Bend today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 12-19 South Market St. Boston, Mass. 
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Alligator Love Song 


Under the hard hides of 120 sluggish 
alligators at the Brookfield, IIl., zoo, no 
usual spring romance bloomed this year. 

Now a low note on a French horn is 
just the thing to put alligators in a ro- 
mantic mood. It’s like a mating call. So 
Curator Robert Snedigar, fearful for his 
‘gator population, called in a battery of 
musicians. But Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Brahms’ First lett the reptiles 
cold. 

Then the curator suggested the B flat 
note two octaves below middle C. As the 
horn-blowers grumped that guttural sound, 
a large bull gave a deep bellow—the 
mating call—and heaved himself across 
the pool toward the lady ’gators, 

The musicians left, their work done. 


Pint-Size Piano 


The music instrument industry—lag- 
ging these 20 years—is far from asleep. 
The National Association of Music Mer- 
chants’ convention in Chicago last month 
saw such practical novelties as: 

ee A grand piano sized to a small 
home. When not in use, it can be tilted 
up against the wall to save space. 

ee A portable piano that fits into a 
zipper-case (weight 80 pounds). For be- 
ginners, it has 64 notes, can be set up in a 
train bedroom. A three-octave fibre glass 
version for invalids. 

e e A “Stroboscope,” which abolishes 
piano tuners’ monotonous plinking. De- 
signed to combat the wartime shortage of 
tuners, it turns musical tones into visible 
charts. A meter shows how far off key a 
note is, a screw lines it up. 

Follow the Leader. There was also 
advice on how to lead youngsters to music. 
The old F-A-C-E method of teaching the 


SUITCASE PIANO. 
46 


It has full action, 64 


keys, folds up handily. 


music staff is a vice, said Dr. Raymond 
Burrows of Columbia university. By 
first singing, then showing which fingers 
to use on a piano, he had tro children 
(none of whom had played before) hap- 
pily banging out pieces like Hot Cross 
Buns and Three Blind. Mice in 40 minutes. 

The manufacturers were happy, too. 
After the demonstration the tykes unani- 
mously said they wanted pianos at home. 


Congress & Music 


In the maroon austerity of the House 
Caucus Room the words “juke box” 
seemed incongruous. But for weeks, eight 
slightly-bewildered Congressmen on a Ju- 
diciary subcommittee heard them and 
other terms of present-day music. 

Up for hearing was a bill to mod- 
ernize the copyright law of 1909. In those 
days coin-operated machines, furnishing 
music via earphones for a lone listener, 
were not considered public performances 
and were therefore exempt from royalty 
payments, 

But today, rainbow-hued automatic 
monsters blare to thousands of listeners 
and operators and cafe owners yearly split 
4} billion nickels from their innards, From 
this huge take, song copyright owners 
pocket a mere 1}¢ to 2¢ on records which 
they say may be played 200 times, al- 
though juke box people claim 40 to 50 
spins is the average, and that back sides 
are lost. a 

T’Ain’t Right. Band leader Fred 
Waring brought his handsomest smile to 
back up the legislation: He went further. 
As president of the National Association 
of Performing Artists, whose 800 members 
range from Jascha Heifetz to Fred Allen, 
he wants to copyright individual perform- 
ances which he feels help put songs across 
—such as Bing Crosby’s crooning of White 
Christmas. Performers, said he, should 
have control over, and royalties from, 
their own interpretations. 

Up sprang a host of protesters. The 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
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NEW MUSIC LAW? Fred Waring, Rep. Earl 
Lewis discuss it. (SEE: Congress & Music) 


and Publishers (ASCAP) fayored royal- 
ties from juke boxes. But it, and radio 
broadcasters, denounced performers’ copy- 
rights as (1) unfair to authors, (2) absurd 
(top artists can’t put over bad songs), (3) 
law-suit breeding over definition of indi- 
vidual styles and (4) unnecessary—per- 
formers get fat checks anyway. Record 
companies wanted them—but for them- 
selves. 

The radio industry added a tongue- 
in-cheek note of confusion: Engineers 
who “mix” tones on the air or on platters 
can make or break a rendition. Perhaps 
their work, too, should be copyrighted. 


New Records 


RCA-Victor is featuring a thoroughly 
American symphonic suite depicting the 
great plains: Virgil Thomson’s The Plow 
that Broke the Plains. Leopold Stokowski 
conducts the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
in this adaptation from the Pare Lorentz 
motion picture score. Subtitles show its 
scope: Drought, Desolation, Blues, Cattle. 
Two 12-inchers (DM-1116). 

Choice. Bela Bartok’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, disc debut of the 
Dallas Symphony. Yehudi Menuhin, vio- 
linist (Victor: DM-1120). 

Rachmaninoft’s Concerto No. 3 for 
Piano and Orchestra. The City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra, Cyril Smith at the piano 
(Columbia: M-671). 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C Ma- 
jor. Bruno Walter and the New York 
Philharmonic. Spirited, delightful rendi- 
tion (Columbia: MM-679). 

Recommended: Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concertos No, 2 in F, No. 5 in D. 
Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky; 
Birgin, violin; Laurent, flute; Gillet, oboe; 
Foss, piano. Four 12-inchers (Victor: 
DM-1118). 

Adolf Adam: Giselle: Ballet Suite. 
Royal Opera House Orchestra playing 
Constant Lambert’s arrangement, Two 
12-inchers (Columbia: MX-277). 

Delius; Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Albert Semmons and Liverpool 
Philharmonic under Sargent. Three 12- 
inchers (Columbia: MM-612). 

Chopin: .Les Sylphides. Boston 
“Pops” under Fiedler playing ballet music 
orchestrated by Anderson and Bodge. New 
arrangement (Victor: DM-rr19). 
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Radio 


Changes in the Air 


The end of the winter season brought 
with it two significant trends in radio 
which portend less-expensive, possibly 
better-quality programs. 

First, the networks (except NBC) 
plan to build and own more of their own 
shows, farming them out to sponsors. 
They are tired of having programs 
switched from one network to another by 
the whim of advertising agencies who 
own them. 

Second, lush advertising budgets of 
war days are now mostly memory, By sea- 
son’s end 36 programs, many of them 
with name talent (Benny Goodman, 
Ginny Simms, Dinah Shore), had been 
cancelled outright. They weren’t paying. 

Several developments had contrib- 
uted to these trends: 

ee Last year radio took the worst 





lambasting from critics in its history. 
Its faults: poor quality and failure to 
freshen the old or bring jn the new. 

e @ ABC set the other networks an 
example when it built its own hour-a-day 
“disc jockey” show with Paul White- 
man. Then it put over the biggest time 
sale yet by selling the hour to four spon- 
sors (15 minutes each) at $5.2 million 
for 52 weeks. An ordinary “big” network 
salé: about $935,000 for 15 minutes, five 
times a week. 

e @ NBC sewed up its monopoly on 
top radio comedians (lone exception: 
Henry Morgan) when it captured Jimmy 
Durante from CBS. Durante’s show is 
agency-owned. 

CBS was already sagging from 12 can- 
cellations and the loss ofthe Hit Parade 
to NBC. Frank Sinatra joins the Hit 
Parade in the fall; Take Jt or Leave It 
moves July 27, also to NBC. Kate Smith 
went to Mutual and Lionel Barrymore in 
Mayor of the Town to ABC. 

Silver Lining. But there is a bright 
side. Campbell’s Soups handed CBS all its 
business—$3.75 million for an hour’s time 
for a year plus two shows already on the 
air, News analyst Lowell Thomas returns 
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next fall where he started 17 years ago. 
Radio Theater is still in the top 10 brack- 
et, and the network is booming its break- 
fast-chatter star Arthur Godfrey as a 
night-time comedian. 

CBS’ experimenting has produced 
some fine shows such as Studio One, its 
one-night, hour-long documentaries (for 
which it suspends commercial shows) and 
Columbia Workshop. There are 15 CBS- 
built shows now sponsored on the air, 
with 18 others offered for sponsorship. 

NBC, on the other hand, builds far 
fewer programs. The most commercial 
network in one of the most commercial of 
businesses, it’s generally known to lead in 
gross time sales. NBC exceeded CBS’ $60 
million gross last year, even though it 
won't talk about figures. 

Habit. Apparent policy at NBC is 
to give people more of the same as long 
as they like it, rather than try to shape 
better taste or new interests. By lining up 
top talent in a string several nights a 
week, it counts on “block listening” to 
give people the NBC habit. 

It usually corners 10 or 12 of the top 


Acme 


SWITCH-OVER, Sinatra (left), Smith and Durante are among headliners in exodus from CBS. 


I5 programs (most of them comedy) in 
each semi-monthly Hooper rating. Except 
for Sunday afternoon and Monday night 
when it airs some excellent discussion and 
musical programs, NBC offers little but 
soap opera and comedy. 

Reproached for sacrificing art to ad- 
vertising, NBC retorts that the other net- 
works would like to do the same—but 
they can’t get the business. NBC got a 
head start as the first network on the air 
in 1926. Backed by the powerful Radio 
Corporation of America, it has plucked 
radio’s choicest plums through the years. 

Whose Show? ABC and Mutual, 
like CBS,-have put time and money into 
programs only to sell them to an agency 
and see them put on another network. But 
there, too, the trend to own their own 
shows is taking hold (ABC now controls 
30 of its sponsored programs). And 
strangely enough, the ad agencies are not 
unhappy about it. What the sponsors want, 
they say, is a show that sells enough of 
the product to pay for itself. 

This is a chance for three of the 
big networks to prove that they can de- 
liver shows at prices agencies will pay— 
and of quality listeners will applaud. 
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CAN'T SIT! 


Pin -Worms cause 


Inch and Fidgeting 


One of the warning signs of Pin- 
Worms is a nagging rectal itch 
that often causes fidgeting, rest- 
lessness and broken sleep; may 
lead to even more serious distress. 


It is no longer necessary to put 
up with the trouble caused by 
Pin-Worms. Today you can do 
something about it — and you 
should do it right away. 


Yes, now a highly effective way 
to deal with these ugly parasites 
has been made possible. It is based 
on a special, medically recognized 
drug. This drug is a vital ingredi- 
ent in P-W, the medically sound 
Pin-Worm treatment developed 
in the laboratories of Dr. D. 
Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to re- 
move Pin-Worms and relieve the 
tormenting itch. So watch for the 
signs that may warn of Pin-Worms 
in your child or yourself. If you 
suspect their presence, ask your 
druggist for a package of 
JAYNE’S P-W right away and 
follow the directions. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 





SOOTHES 


AND RELIEVES DISCOMFORT OF 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Wittens 


Caused by 
DRY ECZEMA, CHAFING 
CHAPPING, BURNS 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 


FREE SAMPLE: if dealer can't supply, write 
8 


. Sayman Pred. Co. St. Louis 3 


Ask your druggist for these items, too ~ 
*Sayman Liniment 
*Sayman Vegetable Wonder 
Shampoo 
*Sayman Cough Syrup 
*Sayman Mineral Oil Grr", 
* Sayman Antiseptic Mouth Wash 
*Sayman Isopropyl 
Rubbing Alcohol Compound 

















THE WOMAN. Joan Bennett has a well-proved 
aptitude for evil (see below). 


Dark Doom 


The Woman on the Beach 
(RKO) tries desperately to rise above the 
Hollywood rut, never quite makes it, but 
must be credited with good intentions and 
a certain amount of dramatic forceful- 
ness. 

French director Jean Renoir, who is 
still a bit lost in the U.S. film capital, 
keeps the movie fluid and full of sharp 
contrasts, but lets it wander into melo- 
dramatic by-paths, 

Robert Ryan, a Coast Guard officer 
suffering from combat fatigue, meets 
and falls in love with Joan Bennett, the 
beautiful, hard-voiced “woman on the 
beach.” She is married to Charles Bick- 
ford, a blind, brutal painter who refuses 
to sell his remaining masterpieces because 
they represent his “eyes” to him. 

High Drama. Miss Bennett admits 
she blinded Bickford during a drunken 
quarrel, but Ryan decides the whole thing 
is a hoax. In the film’s best scene he leads 
Bickford to the edge of a cliff, abruptly 
abandons him with a jeering: “You can 
get home by yourself.” 

With a nasty fall, Bickford proves 
his sightless state is no pose. He recovers 
sufficiently for another tangle with Ryan— 
in a motorboat in a storm at sea, 

This sequence, exciting in_ itself, 
trails off vaguely as both men are rescued. 

At last the film ends in a welter of 
phony morality and sticky sentiment. 
Bickford burns his paintings, says this act 
has purged his soul of its black overcast 
of hatred and jealousy. Miss Bennett 
realizes she has loved her husband all 
along, and Ryan, free of his infatuation, 
returns to the pretty ingénue he aban- 
doned several reels back. 

Eerie. With ‘all its lags and lapses, 
Woman on the Beach is fascinating to 
watch, The characters seem to move un- 
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der a strange, dreamlike compulsion, and 
director Renoir laces the film with hand- 
some shots of sea, sky, and shore—all 
seen through the dark glass of doom. 

Bickford gives a performance of ex- 
ceptional power and restraint. Miss Ben- 
nett again displays her constantly improv- 
ing repertoire of sullen side-glances and 
throaty purrs of invitation. And Ryan 
makes the harassed seaman an appealing, 
boyishly unhappy figure. 


Drool in the Sun 


Duel in the Sun cost David O. 
Selznick $7 million. In the first week of 
the picture’s release, estimated box-office 
receipts passed $2.5 million. Which is 
evidence that moviemakers know the 
public will flock to a movie that obeys 
the letter of their self-imposed moral code, 
but violates its spirit. 

Duel in the Sun mocks the Code of 
Production Standards. Its 24 hours of 
running time flaunt primitive passion 
with an utter lack of good taste—the very 
thing the code was designed to prevent. 

Presumably Selznick wanted to make 
a western Gone With the Wind. He’s 
even credited with writing the screen- 
play himself. If he had used his star- 
studded cast and gorgeous Technicolor 
to dramatize the struggle between a Texas 








a script that gives only fleeting insight 
into the conflict between her spiritual 
love for Cotten and her earthier feeling 
for Peck. She spends most of the time 
flinging herself about in & tawdry ver- 
sion of seductiveness. 

Cotten, Barrymore and his faded 
Southern wife, Lillian Gish, give amateur- 
ish performances. Only Gregory Peck and 
Walter Huston, a sin-killing evangelist, 
play their parts with a flourish. The lat- 
ter role was objected to so strongly by 
church and women’s groups that it was 
whittled to the bone. The film suffered. 
It could have used more of Huston’s 
vigor, 

Duel in the Sun is worth seeing—as 
a spectacle and a panorama. But this type 
of film gives reasonable basis for at- 
tacks like the one hurled recently by 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington Post re- 
porter: “They [the movies] are being 
used for a progressive vulgarization of the 
public mind at a moment when the salva- 
tion of democracy depends upon the 
strengthening of individual moral in- 
tegrity.” 


Capsules 


Moss Rose (20th Century-Fox) is 
a whodunit in 18th century hoopskirts. 
Victor Mature, Peggy Cummins and Ethel 


PRIMITIVE PASSION. Jennifer and Gregory get plenty of practice. (SEE: Drool in the Sun) 


cattle baron and the expanding frontier, 
he might have turned out a superior 
movie. Instead, he has stirred up a lust- 
riddled hodge-podge of cliches. 

Razzle-Dazzle. The opening scene 
is the best. Tillie Losch, as the Indian 
wife of Herbert Marshall, dances magnifi- 
cently to exciting music. Abruptly, Selz- 
nick hauls in the corn. The couple’s half- 
breed daughter (Jennifer Jones) gets in- 
volved with two heirs of a cattle baron— 
Gregory Peck, the bad brother, and Joseph 
Cotten, the noble one. Cotten clashes 
with his arrogant father (Lionel Barry- 
more); the two brothers take potshots 
at each other; and Jennifer kills Gregory 
while they grovel in the dust. Even the 
U.S. Cavalry and the encroaching rail- 
road join the fun. 

The acting is about as stereotyped 
as the plot. Miss Jones is hamstrung by 


Barrymore calmly pass tea and crumpets 
while Vincent Price, a kind of Ellery 
Queen in pantaloons, questions them about 
two gory stranglings. There’s a surprise 
ending, but the writers try so hard to 
raise goose pimples that they leave most 
of the plot-ends dangling. The film’s major 
asset Wasn’t premeditated. It’s the amus- 
ing sight of manly Mature mincing about 
as an elegant Englishman. 


The Unfaithful (Warners) handles 
intelligently the problem of the soldier 
who returns from overseas to find his wife 
in the arms of another man. Warners pre- 
sent a plea for forgiveness and under- 
standing rather than divorce. The film’s 
only major fault is its slow pace. Zach- 
ary Scott plays the veteran well. Lew 
Ayres, the lawyer-friend, is a pillar of 
strength. And as the erring wife, Ann 
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Sheridan neglects her song-and-dance roles 
to give a competent dramatic perform- 
ance. 


The Trouble With Women ( Para- 
mount) lets Ray Milland be amusingly 
bookish. He’s cast as a learned psycholo- 
gist, given to spouting such epigrams as: 
‘““Newspapers—written by child minds for 
child minds,” “love—civilized man’s tem- 
porary lapse into the primitive.” The 
reporter who changes Prof. Ray’s mind 
about both newspapers and love is Teresa 
Wright. Brian Donlevy completes the 
triangle as a Hollywood-style city editor. 
Despite script handicaps, these talented 
people make pleasant entertainment out 
of this lightweight comedy. 


Red Riddle 


‘“Hollywood’s films propagate the 
idea that all crimes are inspired by dan- 
gerous Reds,” according to Culture & 
Life, a Russian Communist party news- 
paper. 

Americans, testifying before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities now investigating the movie in- 
dustry, disagree. Said Mrs. Lela Rogers, 
mother of screen actress Ginger Rogers: 
‘Motion pictures are being used for the 
subtle dissemination of communistic prop- 
aganda.”’ 

To most, there is no black-and-white 
solution to the Red question. Yet the 
movie industry wants an understanding. 
To that end, Eric Johnston, Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association president, has 
appointed James F. Byrnes, former Sec- 
retary of State, as special counsel to the 
industry. Byrnes’ first task, said John- 
ston, will be to uphold the movies’ free- 
dom of expression ‘at the House com- 
mittee’s hearings. 


Out of This World 


The Ghost and Mrs. Muir (2oth 
Century-Fox) is a delightful romance that 
utilizes fully the screen’s possibilities for 
fantasy. The hero is the most swashbuck- 


ling ghost that ever haunted a theater. 

The plot follows R. A. Dick’s novel 
about a young widow (Gene Tierney) 
who, at the turn of the century, decides 
to live apart from her domineering in- 
laws. She rents a seaside cottage which is 
haunted by its former owner, a retired 
sea captain (Rex Harrison). He tries to 
frighten her away as he did other would- 
be tenants. But because it’s the only house 
Gene can afford, she can’t be scared. The 
doughty captain admires her bravery; 
and when she runs out of money, he helps 
her write a book about his adventurous 
life. 

Soon, however, Harrison realizes the 
widow should lead a normal life. He 
abandons his haunting when she meets a 
dashing man-about-town. But Gene re- 
miains true to the ghost, is finally reunited 
with him at her death, 

Full-Blooded. Rex Harrison’s por- 
trayal of the salty captain is a worthy 
follow-up to his American debut as the 
King in Anna and the King of Siam. As 
ectoplasm, he’s more flesh and blood than 
most actors playing live people. 

Gene Tierney gives her best perfor- 
mance to date as the brave, defiant young 
widow. She resists the temptation to be- 
come mawkishly sentimental, even in her 
latter scenes as an elderly woman. 

Edna Best stands out as the faithful 
servant: George Sanders, the widow’s 
suitor, is a realistic cad. 


Worth Seeing ... 


The Egg and I (Claudette Colbert, 
Fred MacMurray). Betty Macdonald’s 
best-seller about life on a chicken ranch, 
whipped into a frothy Hollywood omelet. 

Cynthia (Elizabeth Taylor, Mary 
Astor, George Murphy). Simple, charm- 
ingly-acted story of teen-agers’ problems. 

Welcome Stranger (Bing Crosby, 
Barry Fitzgerald). Another Going My 
Way, about doctors instead of priests. 

It Happened in Brooklyn (Frank 


Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Jimmy Du- 
rante). A pleasant musical with “The 
Voice” in top form. 





A GHOST GOES COURTING. Tierney and Harrison make it believable. (SEE: Out of This World) 
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STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 38 years expert instruc- 
tion—ovcr 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment a Send for 
FrEE BOOK—“Law and Ex- 





ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 


= EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 79-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil. 
















To cleanse ten- 
der parts, ease 
red, smarting 
skin and quick- 
ly promote com- 
fort, depend on 
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Within two second after passing timing post, 


a powerful racing car has hit the hair-raising | 


speed of more than 369 m.p.h, 


é 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, «o bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





To find out what happens in your 
stomach when you take Bayer Aspirin, 
drop a Bayer tablet in a glass of water. 
Within two seconds, you'll see it start 
disintegrating. And it’s this amazing 


2-second speed—the result of three | 


manufacturing steps instead of only 
one—that means really fast relief from 
ordinary headache. 

In addition to fast relief, Bayer 
Aspirin alsu gives you effective and 
gentle relief. its single active ingredient 
is so effective doctors regularly pre- 
scribe it to ease pain...and is so gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctor’s advice. 
So always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 














Bypaths 


Worse in Reverse 


| “A man without a country!” cried the 


speaker of the day. 

“What plight could be more sad than 
that? It would be hard to say!” 

“T think he’s got it backwards,” whis- 
pered Sue to Mary Ann. 

“The really awfu! thing would be a coun- 
try without a man!” 

—S. Omar Barker 

Every word of Churchill’s dollar-a- 

word memoirs will be of great interest to 

the English income tax collector. 
Omaha university arranged for a 

checkroom for babies so that the senior 

girls who married G.I.s wouldn’t miss 

commencement for lack of baby-sitters. 


Strangest bequest of the year was 
one of $250,000 to 14 cats. No wonder 
all kitties wear fur coats! 


One is assured of getting his name 
in the newspapers three times—when he’s 
born, weds, and dies. But one only gets to 
read it once. 

* * & 

The shrinking dollar is rapidly put- 

ting us in the change gang. 


Cheese makers are trying to figure 
out how to utilize the whey. Well, where 
there’s a will there’s a whey. 

* * * 

Patternmakers who cut fashionable 
clothing would make it more attractive if 
they’d cut the price. 

os 4 * 

Another form of wastefulness is ex- 
penditure of words beyond the income of 
ideas. 

* ok ox 
Children get half-fare on 


roads; adults in the restaurants. 
* ke 


the rail- 


Contrary to popular American opin- 
ion, free speech does exist in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The truth is that a Russian can say 
anything he wants to—once. 


Pop(u)lar Housing 


O, shade of Mr. Darwin, 

Lend a ghostly ear to me: 

If my forebears all were monkeys, 
Why can't I live in a tree? 


C. K. 


Quips 
Because of a honey shortage, working 
bees are reported to be kicking out non- 
producers without waiting to see what 
Congress decides as regards feather-bed- 
ding.—Hartford Courant. 
-_ = 


A new theory is that the really sea- 


| soned lumber has all gone into gavels used 


' at housing hearings.—Seattle Times. 








A special policeman guarded one 
$50,000 stamp at the New York show. 
That should be the super-stratosphere for 
antiques.—Z/ndianapolis Star. 


It is reported that Hollywood script 
writers are planning a strike. It’s hoped 
that nobody butts in and tries to arbi- 
trate.—The Daily Olympian (Olympia, 
Wash. ), 


“Sure, the list price of the dinner is 
$2,” said the waiter to the new-car sales- 
man. “But the flowers on the table bring 
it to $3.75.”—Omaha World-Herald. 

British spinsters are campaigning for 
pensions at 55—at which time it is as- 
sumed a girl will turn in her hunting 
license.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 











when 
watched Wall Street instead of Washing- 
ton to see where the country was headed 
economically.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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We can remember people 
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Among inventions sought by the U.S. 
Navy is a perfect crank. We had sup- 
posed it was only necessary to retire an 
admiral.—Chicago Daily News. 

“The best things in life are free”’— 
but the rub is that we can’t live exclu- 
sively on the best things of life.—Atlanta 
Journal, 


The old bromide that this is a small 
world is very cheering when one starts 
adding up the foreign aid totals.—/ndian- 
apolis Star. 


The saying is that you get what you 
pay for, but the National Creditmen’s As- 
sociation reports that bad accounts are 
increasing.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Still, our meddling in Greece 
shouldn’t offend Stalin or be any of his 
business if he isn’t trying to put over any- 
thing there.—Miami Herald. 


Uncertain about our future foreign 
policy, Europe is pictured as wanting to 
know what the United States will stand 
for. Also how much.—Kansas City Star. 
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The modern coal mine would literally “take your breath 
away —and trade it for pure, fresh outside air circulated 


by a giant fan, such as is shown above. 

“Tron lungs” like this draw out the foul air and bring a con- 
tinuous flow of fresh air into all parts of the mine. The newest 
fans have a rim speed of a mile a minute—and the weight of 
the air circulated through a mine is estimated at more than 
twelve times the weight of the coal mined each day. 


Thanks in large measure to the safety program sponsored 





by the country’s progressive coal operators— America’s Bitu- 
minous Coal mines are now being operated with greater 
safety than ever before. In fact, compared with 40 years ago, 


coal mining is now more than twice as safe from the stand- 
point of man-hours worked—and more than four times safer 
from the standpoint of tons mined. 

And, as a result of modern mine mechanization, America’s 
mines are the most productive—and pay their miners the 
best wages—of any on earth. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses..,at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month, 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own,” 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C, 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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THE ORIGINAL PATENTED 
RUBBER BLADED 


SAMSON 
Safe fcc FAN 


FOR Al ALL 
a] THE FAMILY! 


a 
If you think all fans are alike, ask your appliance dealer to 
demonstrate a new SAMSON Safe-flex. Touch its whirling 
blades! They won’t hurt you... won’t hurt even a child’s 
tender fingers... because they’re made of flexible molded 
rubber. Yet they deliver vast quantities of cooling air... 
quietly, efficiently, economically. And because the SAMSON 
Safe-flex Fan needs no ugly protective guard, it is a thing of 
beauty as well as a joy forever. 
Your dealer has Safe-flex Fans in both 10 inch and 12 inch 
oscillating models... built to rest solidly on table or floor, 
or mount snugly on your wall. Modern styling and soft 
colors make them a welcome addition to any home or office. LOOK FOR THIS 
Why not choose your SAMSON Safe-flex today... and enjoy Showbex AT 


the one fan that’s in a class by itself! Samson United Corpora- 


tion, Rochester 10, N.Y. YOUR DEALER'S! 
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TEMPO-FLEX TABLE RANGES FOLD-AWAY TRAVEL IRONS 
SAFE-T CIRCUIT HEATING PADS SAFETY-TILT AUTOMATIC IRONS 





